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Teaching Aids 


GUIDE FOR A LESSON PLAN 
Great Britain—(p. 6) 


How We Live in England and 
Scotland—(pp. 10, 11) 


Aims for the pupil 


1. To learn some of the techniques of 
letter writing. 

2. To appreciate skills like basic arith- 
metic. 

3. Through a study of the devalua- 
tion of British currency, to develop a 
sense of the interdependence of peoples. 

4. To become acquainted with Brit- 
ain. 


Procedure 


The theme articles offer material for 
activating the study of English compo- 
sition, spelling, arithmetic, social science, 
and reading. A plan is presented here 
for using Junior Scholastic in several 
areas of the curriculum. 


ENGLISH 


Letters exchanged between friends 
are conversations carried on by mail. If 
we want our friends to enjoy our letters, 
we must reply to what they have said 
to us and we must carry our share of the 
conversation. For example, Iris Jones 
tells us about the cliffs of Dover. We 
could respond to what she has said in 
two ways. First, we could say something 
about the cliffs: 

1. “I have heard my Uncle Ted speak 
of the white cliffs of Dover.” 

2. “Can you break off a piece of chalk 
and write with it?” 

3. “Here in America we have often 
heard of your Dover cliffs.” 

Then we could tell Iris about some 
interesting bit of natural scenery near 
our own homes. We might start this 
way 

1. “We can see the Blue Mountains 
when we drive out of town a short way.’ 

2. “Our part of the city is built on an 
island lving between two rivers.” 


for This Issue 


3. “Many visitors come each year to 
see the great caves near my home.” 

4. “Have vou ever seen the desert?” 

5. “I wish I could show vou the great 
plains spreading out to the horizon.” 

Let us write a class letter to Iris and 
another to Gordon Hamilton. Each of 
you may select a topic from their letters 
and write about it. Comment first on 
what Iris or Gordon has said and then 
add something from your own experi- 
ence. That is all you need do. Out of 
these short assignments we will make 
up a composite class letter for Iris and 
another for Gordon. If you then wish to 
write individual letters to the English 
girl and the Scottish boy, you may do so. 


Additional suggestions for your letters— 


1. Tell how your Junior Scholastic 
arrived one day and introduced you to 
Iris and Gordon. Describe your favorite 
features in the magazine and inquire 
about English and Scottish school mag- 
azines, 

2. Describe the lesson your class had 
on Great Britain. 

Make a list of hard words you must 
know how to spell when writing these 
letters. For example: scenery, sincerely, 
uniform, mathematics, grammar, domes- 
tic science, films, government, receive, 
celebrate, celebration. 


ARITHMETIC AND SOCIAL STUDIES 


The teacher may present this expla- 
nation of the devaluation of the pound, 
or she may ask a pupil to use it as an 
assembly talk. When questions are raised 
by the speaker, the group addressed 
should be given an opportunity to do 
some quick calculating and calling out 
of figures. The speaker will 
make the calculation quite clear by 
working it out on a blackboard 

Speaker: A U. S. dollar is made up 


however, 
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Just One Film Please 


By our agreement with United 
World Films, only one film can be 
sent on a free-loan basis to teachers 
entering orders for 20 or more copies 
of Junior Scholastic. Many teachers, 
delighted with the excellent lesson 
resulting from a showing of the film 
and reading the related article in 
Junior Scholastic, are asking for other 
films of “The Earth and Its Peoples” 
series. They are not available free, 
unless your school board has pur- 
chased them for your film library. 
Your state university visual education 
bureau probably has the films for 
rent. If not, you may obtain informa- 
tion on the rental of the films by 
writing to United World Films, 1445 
Park Avenue, New York 29, N. Y. 














of ten dimes. Each dime is made up of 
ten cents. 
(on the board) 
10 cents 
10 dimes 


1 dime 
1 dollar 
A British pound sterling is made up 
of twenty shillings. Each shilling is made 
up of twelve pence. 
(on the board) 
12 pence = | shilling 
20 shillings = 1 pound sterling 
When people from the United States 
buy things in Britain, they must turn 
their dollars into pounds. For a five dol- 
lar bill people used to receive one 
pound and some change. Now they re- 
ceive almost two pounds sterling. 
board) 
Then—$4.03 1 pound sterling 
Now—$2.80 = 1 pound sterling 
Let us suppose that Iris Jones and 
Gordon Hamilton paid a visit to the 
United States last vear and that they 
each had five pounds sterling for spend- 
ing monev. How much would that have 
been in U. S. dollars? 


(on the 


on the board after audience response) 

5 $4.03 $20.15 
If they should come to the United 
States for the Christmas holidays this 
vear with five pounds sterling each for 








COMING IN JUNIOR 
SCHOLASTIC 


Next Issue: October 26 
Theme Article: Canada 
World Friendship Series: How 
_We Live in Canada 
Health and Nutrition: How’s Your 
Health? 
November 2 
Theme Article: Farmers of India 


(The Middle Ganges Valley), a 
film-text article 
Spotlight on America: Great Lakes 


Shipping 











spending money, how much would they 
have in U. S. dollars? 

(on the board after audience response) 

5 « $2.80 = $14.00 

Are they now able to buy more or 
less in the States than they could have 
bought last year? 

Now let us travel from the U. S. to 
Great Britain. We will say that it is last 
June and that each of us, after paying 
all traveling expenses, has twenty dollars 
in spending money left. How many 
pounds sterling would a London bank 
have given us for our U. S. pocket 
money! 

(on the board after audience response) 

$20 + $4.03 = 4.96, or almost 5 
pounds sterling 

How many pounds would we receive 
today, if we took twenty dollars to a 
bank in London? 

(on the board after audience response) 

$20 + $2.80 = 7.01 pounds sterling 

Could we buy more or less than we 
could have bought last year? 


Buying Cars 

If you can buy one make of British 
car for about 300 pounds sterling, how 
much would it cost you in American 
dollars? 

(on the board) 

300 * $2.80 = $840 

What would this car have cost before 
the pound was devaluated? 

(on the board) 

300 « $4.03 = $1,209 

Do you think Americans will now buy 
more or fewer British cars? Will Ameri- 
cans buy more or less pottery, textiles, 
and other goods manufactured in Great 
Britain? 

If more British goods are sold to 
Americans, will people have more or 
less work in Great Britain? 

(on the board) Economic principle: 
In an industrial country, what is made 
must be sold or people will soon be out 
of work. 


Will the money people in Britain re- 
ceive for their work be worth more or 
less in dollars than it formerly was 
worth? 

If their wages are worth less in dol- 
lars than they used to be, will the British 
people be able to buy more or fewer 
American goods? 

If they buy fewer American goods, 
what effect may that have on American 
mines, farms, and factories? 

(on the board) Without sufficient raw 
materials, British factories would close 
and men would be out of work. 

If British consumers can buy less with 
a pound than formerly, what effect could 
that have on their dinner tables? 

If fewer products of American farms, 
mines, and factories are bought by Brit- 
ain, what effect could that have on the 
work of Americans? 

(pointing to the board) In an indus- 
trial country, what is made must be sold. 

British pounds sterling and American 
dollars play an important part in the 
welfare of people everywhere. 


READING 


Ask a committee of pupils to cut three 
dozen small tag cards. On these cards 
the committee will then write the fol- 
lowing words or groups of words: U. K., 
oats, coal mines, London, Republic of 
Ireland, Northern Ireland, kilt-tartan- 
plaid, the Highlands, tumbling moun- 
tain streams, the Clyde, engineers and 
shipbuilders, the Lowlands, Welsh and 
Irish languages, “Black Country,” ice- 
bound Labrador, 70 miles from the sea, 
Gulf Stream, 50 million people, must 
buy-must sell, Great Britain, British 
Empire, British Commonwealth, social 
services, Labor party, Conservatives. 

The cards are dropped into a box and 
shaken together. Each member of the 
class draws a card, and at a given signal 
every one begins to read the article 
“Great Britain,” and to search for infor- 
mation bearing upon the topic drawn. 
Then reports will be given on the par- 
ticular topics. 


CLIP AND PASTE 


Helpful Hints for a Teacher's 
Plan Book 


1. If your school is planning a special 
program for United Nations Week, you 
may be interested in knowing about the 
“United Nations Broadcast” the seventh 
grade of Beaser School, Ashland, Wis- 
consin, put on last October with the help 
and direction of their teacher, Mrs. Eve- 
lyn White. 

In the course of the program, the club 
members explained what the U. N. is 
and why it was started. Then, through 
questions and answers, the club mem- 
bers explained and described the vari- 


ous branches of the U. N. Mention was 
also made of the U. N.’s new headquar- 
ters now under construction in New 
York. 

At various points during the program, 
songs from other countries were sung. 

Teachers who used Junior Scholastic 
last year and have available a copy of 
the May 25th issue may wish to make 
use of the U. N. radio play published in 
it: “U. N. Calling You.” Additional radio 
scripts are available from the United 
Nations Department of Public Informa- 
tion, Radio Division, Lake Success, New 
York. 

2. Pupils will enjoy testing themselves 
on U. S. history with the short quiz 
appearing in the Planters Peanuts ad- 
vertisement on page 23 of this issue. 


QUICK QUIZ 


Ten Questions for a Five-Minute Quiz 


1. Along what coast of England are 
the white cliffs of Dover? (South coast) 

2. How much is the British pound 
sterling now worth in U. S. money? 
($2.80) 

3. What is the name of the party 
that now has charge of the British gov- 
ernment? (Labor party) 

4. What is the method called by 
which the British government tries to 
give everyone a share of scarce foods? 
(Rationing) 

5. When is United Nations Day? 
(October 24) 

6. How many main branches does the 
United Nations have? (Six) 

7. For how long are Justices appoint- 
ed to the U. S. Supreme Court? (For 
life terms) 

8. What organization is trying to de- 
cide what to do with the Italian colo- 
nies? (United Nations) 

9. Troops from what two countries 
occupied Korea at the end of World 
War II? (U. S. and Russia) 

10. Which of her former colonies in 
Africa does Italy still want to cofttrol? 
(Somaliland) 





Answers to Quiz-Word Puzzle, p. 23 


ACROSS: 1-Adams; 6- second; 8-newer; 
9-fa; 1l-sea; 12-also; 15-ry.; 16-ripe; 17-S. C.; 
19-gear; 20-alto; 22-on; “ream; 24-an; 26- 
come; 27-rye; 29-pt; 3-Allah; 33-Boston; 


35- seedy. 

DOWN: 1-as; 2-den; 3-ace; 4-mows; 5- 
sneer; 7-dray; $-Fargo: 10-alien; 13-spa; 14- 
o'er; 17-Stamp; 18-comet; 20-arc; 1-Leo; 
24-Arab; 25-nylon; 28-else; 3l-ate; 33-hod: 
3M-N.Y 

o to Citi 

1. TO BRITAIN: 





hip Quiz, p. 20 
Wales-5, 6; Scotland-2, 3, 
rama 2-about half; 


d and mois 
3 TkIS AND GORDON: l-e; 2-b; 3-d; 4-a; 


-c 
4. NEWS EDITOR: 1-b; 2-a; 3-c; 4-a; 5-c 
. oo TO GUIDE YOU: 1-coypu: 
2-India 
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/ FEEL HOW SMOOTHLY AND EFFORTLESSLY \f AND COSTS LESS 
WE'RE TRAVELING! YOU KNOW, IT’S A V-8 THAN MANY 
ENGINE OF THE SAME TYPE AS USED IN “SIXES,” TOOK 

AMERICA'S COSTLIEST CARS 


AL: RIGHT. THAT'S FORD'S FAMOUS 
V-8 ENGINE! PACKED WITH ENG S ARE MOUNTED RUBBER 
100 HORSEPOWER — MOST POWERFUL a on * , Fcaee psoas met 
IN ITS FIELD. LET'S TRY IT! ex SA 











FEEL THAT POWER! ] YES, OUR NEW V-8— Ris 
wow! AND THE NEW FORD REMEMBER, DON, ONLY FORD IN ITS FIELD OFFERS A V-TYPE 


SIX—HAVE PLENTY OF ENGINE, EIGHT CYLINDERS AND 100 HORSEPOWER 
IT FOR EMERGENCIES 


NO WONDER EVERYONE'S TALKING ABOUT THE NEW 
FORD “'FEEL"! POWER'S A BIG PART OF IT. 





POPULAR, TOO! RIGHT NOW THERE 

ARE OVER 5,000,000 FORD V-8's 

ON THE ROAD. THAT'S MORE THAN 
ALL OTHER MAKES COMBINED! 











BOTH NEW ENGINES, 100 H.P. V-8 AND 95 H.P. SIX, HAVE NEW “DEEP 

BREATH" MANIFOLDING, NEW “EQUA-FLO" COOLING AND NEW PRES- 

SURE LUBRICATION. YOU GET UP TO 10% BETTER ECONOMY. AND YOU 

CAN HAVE EVEN GREATER ECONOMY WITH THE NEW FORD OVERDRIVE, 
AT EXTRA COST. 





SURE HANDLES LIKE A DREAM. 


YOU BET, DON. THE '49 FORD 
HAS EVERYTHING 
DRIVERS WANT! 




















eT __ee—e—e—— 


I Send today for your FREE copy of the book How to be an Expert Driver.” 
{ New, easy way Use post cord or clip this coupon. FORD MOTOR CO., 2903 Schaefer Rd., 


to be on Dearborn. Michigan 
7 Xx P E R T Nome appeern 
DRIVER! ; *™ 


City State 
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U.N. COMMISSION 
WILL STAY IN KOREA 


The United Nations often sends 
commissions* to lands where trouble 
is brewing. The commissions try to 
prevent or stop fighting. They try to 
bring about peace. 

Last year the U. N. sent a commis- 
sion to Korea. Korea is a peninsula 
jutting out from the continent of 
Asia. Recently the U., N. voted to 
keep this commission in Korea. This 
is why: 

In 1945 the Allies freed Korea from 
Japan. Russia troops then occupied 
the northern half of Korea. U. S. 
troops occupied the south. 

The U. S. and Russia were sup- 
posed to unite the two halves of 
Korea. But they could not agree on 
what kind of government to set up. 

The U. S. placed the problem be- 
fore the U. N. General Assembly. 
U. N. sent a commission to 
Korea. 

With the commission's help, the 
people of South Korea set up their 


| own democratic government, the Re- 


public of Korea. 

Last summer all U. S. occupation 
troops left South Korea. Russia said 
her troops left North Korea. U. N. of- 
ficials have not been allowed to enter 
North Korea to see if this is so. 

Recent reports say North Korea is 
preparing to attack South Korea to 
gain control of the whole country. 
The U. N. commission will try to find 
out if this is true. 


Senate Approves Minton 


Our Senate has approved Judge 
Sherman Minton of New Albany, In- 
diana, as the ninth member of the 
U. S. Supreme Court. (See Junior 
Scholastic, Sept. 21 and Oct. 5.) 

Supreme Court Justices are ap- 
pointed for life terms. The Court is 
in session every year from October 
until May. 

Associate Justice William O. Doug- 
las was not present at the opening 
this ‘month. He was recently thrown 
from a horse and is in a hospital. 





Quiz-word Purzzle_ 


*® Means word is defined on page 14. 
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Italy Asks Freedom 
For Libya, Eritrea 


Before World War II, Italy con- 
trolled the African colonies of Libya, 
Eritrea, and Somaliland. Italy lost 
these colonies during the war. 

But the Big Four—the U. S., Brit- 
ain, France, and Russia—could not 
decide what to do with the African 
colonies. The Big Four said Italy did 
not deserve to have control over the 
colonies. They also said the colonies 
were not able to govern themselves. 
The Big Four turned the colonies and 
the problem over to the United Na- 
tions. 

For a year the U. N. General As- 
sembly has been trying to decide 
what to do with the colonies. One of 
the biggest problems was what part 
Italy should play in the colonies’ fu 
ture. 

Early this month Italy yer a 
plan which may help the U. N. make 
up its mind. Italy urged the U. N. to 
give Libya and Eritrea their inde- 
pendence, but to let Italy control 
Somaliland. Italy said Somaliland is 
not yet able to run its own affairs. 


Yugoslav-Russian Pact 
Of Friendship Broken 


Russia has broken the treaty of 
friendship it signed with Yugoslavia 
four years ago when the two commu- 
nist countries were friendly. (See 
Junior Scholastic, Sept. 28. ) 

The treaty was to last for 20 years, 
until 1965. Under the treaty, Russia 
and Yugoslavia promised to remain 
friendly and help each other in war 
or peace. 

In breaking the treaty, Russia ac- 
cused Yugoslavia of acting like an 
enemy, not a friend. Yugoslavia said 
it was not unfriendly and accused 
Russia of planning to wage war 
against Yugoslavia. 

Similar treaties of friendship with 
Yugoslavia were broken by Hungagy, 
Poland, Czechoslovakia, Rumania. 
and Bulgaria. These are communist 
countries controlled by Russia. 
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U.N. Celebrates 
Fourth Birthday 


This week, October 17-24, is United 
Nations Week. It.is a week set aside 
to honor the U. N. for bettering the 
lives of millions of people and for 
trying to keep the world at peace. 
(See photos at right. ) 

United Nations Week 
many of the world’s leading states- 


During 


men will praise the world organiza- 
tion in speeches 

Bright colored posters and the flags 
of the U. N.’s nations 
will be displayed in schools, stores, 


59 member 


libraries, theatres, and hotels in many 
towns and cities 

Stories and plays about the U. N. 
will be presented in schools and on 
and _ television 


radio programs. Pa- 


rades, dances, concerts, carnivals, 
and parties will be dedicated to the 
U. N. the world over 

On October 24, the 59 member na- 
tions will celebrate United Nations 
Day. in honor of the U. N.’s fourth 
birthday. The | N. came into be ing 
on October 24 
of the 


Charter 


19-45, when 50 nations 
ipproved the U. N 


or constitution 


world 


U. N. AT WORK 
Since 1945, the 1 N. has 


to settle 


done 
differences among 

r nations. It has helped end 
fighting in Palestine, Indonesia 
the Pro Kashmir 


up agencies to supply 


and 
It has set 


nillions of 


vince of 


needy children and grown ups with 


food 
lie 
Through the U. N 
tions 


ifomn 


clothing housing and medi- 


member ha- 
discuss how to 


how 


can control 
energy to help back- 

vard lands, how to protect colonial 

peoples and many other problems 
The N hail bran hes. 

rhey are: the Security ¢ 

) International 


I conomn 


has SIX 
Gen- 

Court 
Social 
and 


Our il 


and 


isteesh p Council 


ther | N agencies are 
¢ to better the world’s 
] 


] 
supp t food, devel 


natural resources, trans 
and knowledge otf science 
At present the U. N.’s headquar 
N.Y 


headquarters is be ing built in New 


York City, N. Y 


portation 


ters is at Lake Success A new 














Kashmir is a province north of India. 
After India and Pakistan became sepa- 
rate countries, the ruler of Kashmir 
placed his state under the protection 
of India. India is a Hindy state. Most 
of the people in Kashmir are Moslems. 
Pakistan is a Moslem state. There has 
been much fighting in Kashmir between 
Hindus and Moslems. India and Pakistan 
have blamed each other for the trouble. 


The problem was taken to the U. N. The 
U. N. sent a commission to Kashmir to 
help keep peace. Later the U. N. will 
hold a vote among the 4,000,000 
people of Kashmir. The people will 
vote on whether they want to join In- 
dia or Pakistan. Photo above shows 
members of the U. N. commission cross- 
ing a river in Kashmir by cable car. 


Here two U. N. observers have gone up a mountain peak in Kashmir to where 
they can see the “cease fire’ line. On a map*they mark the positions of 
the armed forces on each side of the line. Next step, a report to the U. N. 


U. N. observers are also at werk in Greece, where a civil war has been 
going on for several years. Their job is to make sure the war stays within 
Greece and does not spread over the borders into other countries. They also 
make sure that Greece’s northern neighbors are not aiding Greek rebel forces. 
Here the observers chat with a village home guard in central Macedonia. 





—= Science News - 
Coypus Come Back 


COVER STORY 


Junior Scholastic’s cover this week 
shows a plastic balloon about to start 
a trip to the stratosphere.* The bal- 
loon is silhouetted against the dark 
sky by reflected rays of pre-dawn 
sun. 

A moment after the photograph 
was taken, the balloon picked up its 
cargo of scientific instruments and 
floated to the top of the atmosphere,* 
20 miles above the earth. It took off 
from Camp Ripley, near Little Falls, 
Minnesota. 

This high-altitude balloon was de- 
veloped by General Mills Aeronauti- 
cal Research Laboratories for the Of- 
fice of Naval Research. Plastic bal- 
loons like this have given scientists 
new clues to atomic mysteries. (For 
further news of high-altitude bal- 
loons, see Science News in Junior 
Scholastic, Sept. 28.) 


—Photo from General Mills 
Research Laboratories 


Search for Atlantis 


A British explorer is planning to 
search for the fabled* lost continent 
of Atlantis. 

Many people believe that thou- 
sands of years ago Atlantis was a 
large island, surrounded by smaller 
islands, in the Atlantic Ocean near 
he Straits of Gibraltar. Old legends 
Say a great nation lived on Atlantis 
before it was destroyed and sunk by 
earthquakes or floods 

The British explorer believes At- 
Atlantic Ocean 
one third of the way between the 
Straits of Gibraltar and the United 
States. He believes that the 
Azores are part of the lost continent. 
The Azores are a group of nine 
islands about 800 miles west of Por- 
tugal 


lantis lies under the 


also 


The Azores have cone-shaped hills 
which were formed by volcanoes. 
These hills slope downward far be- 
neath the Atlantic to the ocean floor. 
This floor, the explorer believes, once 
was the plains of Atlantis. 

The plains are now covered with 
thick, heavy layers of mud. But the 
sides of the hills, below water, have 


* Means word is defined on page 14 





been kept free of heavy layers of 
mud. The British explorer intends to 
study many of these hills. 

He plans to go about 15 miles east 
of the Azores. Then he will drop 
waterproof cameras on cables, about 
a mile below sea level. He will take 
photographs of the hillsides at dif- 
ferent areas. 

“Legends say the people of Atlan- 
tis worshipped the sun,” the explorer 
explained. “If this is so, I should find 
remains of temples, which once faced 
the rising sun, on the east side of the 


hills.” 


For Clock-watchers 


Clock-watchers are people who 
can't keep their eyes off the clock. 
They're always waiting for the hands 
to move around and something to 
end, such as the last period in school. 

The clock shown in the photo 
below is a clock-watcher’s delight. Its 
varied hands and faces tell the time 
day, date, month, year, and season. 
They tell the time of sunset, sunrise, 
moonrise, and moonset. They tell the 
state of the tides, the time anywhere 
in the world, the names of stars visi- 
ble overhead, and the date of the 
next eclipse of the moon. 

This clock was invented by an 
English chemist, John Nowlan. Mr. 
Nowlan says the clock isn’t finished 
yet—there are some more things he’s 
going to add! 


Combine Photo 


Nutria, I 
The coypu, whose fur is called nutria 


Ever hear of a South American 
animal called the coypu? 

The coypu, which looks like a 
muskrat, is becoming abundant in 
several of our states 

A coypu has soft, dark, yellow- 
brown fur, which is called nutria. 
Early Spanish settlers in South Amer- 
ica used this fur to make women’s 
coats. Soon the demand for nutria 
became great. As the centuries 
passed, the supply of coypus began 
to dwindle. 

During the early 1900s, fur ranch- 
ers of Europe, Canada, and the U. S. 
bought live coypus from South Amer- 
ica. These men tried to increase the 
supply of coypus by raising them on 
ranches. 

But the coypus were used to living 
in fields and marshes. Once captured, 
many of them died. And the few 
young coypus born on the ranches 
did not have as rich a fur as their 
wild ancestors. 

By 1940, U. S. coypu owners had 
given up. Many turned their remain- 
ing coypus loose in fields or marshes. 

To everyone's surprise, the coypus 
thrived in the fields and marshes. 
They grew large and bore many 
young. Once again their fur became 
rich and soft. 

Recently many wild coypus have 
been reported in such states as Louisi- 
ana, Washington, Oregon, Michigan, 
Ohio, New Mexico, and Texas. 

The coypu has short ears, large 
front teeth, and a long tail with flat 
bristles. It hops about awkwardly on 
its long back legs and short front 
legs. It is larger than a muskrat. A 
wild coypu recently caught in Iowa 
weighed 25 pounds. 





Creat 


BOUT 100,000 Americans trav- 
A eled 3,000 miles across the Atlan- 

tic this past summer to spend 
their vacations in Great Britain. 

Never before had there been so 
many American tourists in Great 
Britain. The number is almost equal 
to the population of Nevada. 

Would you like to make the trip 
some day? Let's get ready for it by 
finding out a few things about Great 
Britain 

Great Britain is an island at the 
northwest corner of Europe. It has 
three main parts—England, Scotland, 
and Wales. These three parts make 
up the island of Great Britain 

But the British nation is bigger 
than this one island. The nation is 
made up of Great Britain, plus 
Northern Ireland, plus a number of 
small, near-by islands. The official 
name for the British nation is “United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and North- 
ern Ireland.” Because this is such a 
long name, it is often called “U. K.” 


THE U. K.’S MAIN PARTS 


Once the British ruled all the 
island of Ireland. Today most of Ire- 
land is an independent nation—the 
Republic of Ireland. (See Junior 
Scholastic, Oct. 5.) 

Northern Ireland is still part of the 
U. K. It has fine farms and some 
busy industries. Many American sol- 


diers camped there on their way to 
the battlefields of Europe in World 
War Il 


Scotland is the northern third of 


Britain. It is a hilly, rugged land. 
Some Scots say that if it were flat- 
tened out it would be as big as the 
rest of Britain 

The Highlands of Scotland is a 
mist-veiled mountain region. Many 
sheep graze in the grassy meadows 
there. But the soil is so poor that few 
crops will grow. That helps explain 
why so few people live there 
better times ahead 
for the Scottish Highlands. Dams are 
being built to harness the tumbling 
mountain streams and produce elec- 


There may be 


Map for Junior Scholastic by Eva Mizerek 


One of Britain’s most important resources is coal. Striped areas on map mark 
main British coal fields. Britain lies farther north than any part of the U. S. 


tricity. It can be used to run more 
factories. 

Even outside the Highlands, Scot- 
land has little good farmland. So it’s 
not surprising that three fourths of 
the Scottish people make their living 
in business and industry. The Clyde 
River in Scotland is one of the 
world’s most important shipbuilding 
centers. There are busy factories that 
turn out cloth, chemicals, paper, and 
steel. It’s said that a Scot can make 
any machine work. Many of Great 
Britain’s best engineers and builders 
of ships and roads have been Scots. 

Scotland’s most important factories 
and mines, Scotland's biggest cities, 


and most of Scotland’s people are in 
the Lowlands. This is a region of hills 
and rolling grassy fields toward the 
south of Scotland. The best Scottish 
farms are found here. Scotland's 
main crop is oats. It has been the 
Scottish people’s chief food for many 
years. Wheat and corn don’t grow 
well in damp, cool Scotland. 

Hilly Wales, smallest of the three 
parts of Great Britain, bulges from 
the southwestern coast of the island. 
The people of Wales are related to 
the Irish, and the Welsh and Irish 
languages are much alike. Wales has 
been united with England for hun- 
dreds of years. Yet there are families 





in Wales that still don’t speak any 
English at all. 

Every good Welshman loves to 
sing. Wales is famous for its chorus 
groups. 

In the narrow valleys of Wales are 
some of Great Britain’s best coal 
mines. 

But we haven't spoken of the larg- 
est, richest, most thickly settled part 
of Great Britain. That is England. 

If you tour England, you'll like its 
ancient castles, its splendid cathe- 
drals, its countryside that looks like 
one huge park, its little villages. 

But there’s more than scenery in 
England. England is a mighty indus- 
trial nation. Visit Yorkshire, in north- 
ern England. See the coal mines and 
smoky factories that have given the 
region its nickname — the “Black 
Country.” There are iron mines in 
Yorkshire, too. Iron and coal, you 
know, are the chief materials needed 
for industry. Many of the great in- 
dustries that have made Great Brit- 
ain rich and powerful are in and 
around Yorkshire 


WET, MILD CLIMATE 


In English meadows, grass thrives 
because of the mild, moist climate. 
Summers aren't very hot and winters 
aren't very cold, even though Great 
Britain is as far north as ice-bound 
«Labrador 

No place in Great Britain is more 
than 70 miles from the sea. Winds 
blow in from the sea, bringing misty 
rains. The weather is mild. England 
is warmed by winds that blow from 
the Gulf Stream, a current of warm 
water in the Atlantic Ocean 

England the Lowlands of 
Scotland raise a good deal of grain 


and 


and vegetables 

But there just isn’t room enough in 
crowded Great Britain to grow food 
for everybody. About 50,000,000 peo- 
ple live in Great Britain. This is a 
third as many people as live in the 
entire United States. Yet Great Brit- 
ain is smaller in area than our state 
of Oregon. 

That is why the British must get 
much of their food from other coun- 
tries. Until a few years ago they 
bought two thirds of their food from 
abroad. In the past several years the 
British have worked hard to produce 
more food. Now they buy only about 
half of their food from other coun- 
tries. 

That doesn’t mean that the British 


are eating as good meals as in the 
past. In British homes the boys and 
girls have only one glass of milk a 
day, an egg two or three times a 
week, meat only on Sunday and 
maybe one other day a week. Cer- 
tain kinds of food are scarce. The 
British government tries to give ev- 
eryone a share of these scarce foods. 
It allows each person to buy only a 
certain amount of these foods each 
week. This is called rationing. 

Many other things are also scarce 
in Great Britain. Britain has great de 
posits of coal and some iron. But the 
British must buy cotton and wool 
from abroad to keep their great 
cloth-making factories running. The 
British must buy iron to keep their 
steel mills going. The British go 
“shopping” in other countries for cop- 
per, wood, sulphur, oil, and many 
other materials. 

How can the British pay for all the 
things they must buy in other coun- 
tries? 

They must sell their own products 
to people in other countries. They 
sell coal, cloth, autos, pottery, manu- 
factured goods of many kinds. It hap- 
pens that people in the United States 


don’t need many of the products the 


British have for sale. Yet a great 
many of the things the British need 
to buy come from the United States 
They are buying more from the 
United States than they are selling us 
With their earnings, the British can 


7 


pay for some of these goods. How do 
they pay for the rest? 

During the past three or four years, 
the U. S. has lent or given Britain 
more than six billion dollars. That 
can’t go on forever 

Well, suppose the British stop buy- 
ing U. S. goods. What will happen 
then? Many people in the U. K. are 
likely to go hungry. Factories may 
stop for lack of materials. Men will 
lose their jobs. 

Don't forget that many mines, 
farms, and factories in the U. S. sell 


Photo by Pat Lauber 
london’s Big Ben, a famous clock, 
rises above the Houses of Parliament. 
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A 27,000-ton passenger ship begins to take shape in a British shipyard. 





products to the U. K. If those sales 
stopped, some Americans would be 
out of work, too. 

In Washington, D. C., last month, 
leaders of our Government met with 
British and Canadian leaders. They 
agreed that some way must be found 
for the British to sell more goods ‘in 
the U. S. 

The British decided to reduce the 
prices of their goods, by “devaluing 
their currency.” 

What does that mean? 

In the U. S. we buy things with 
dollars and cents. The British have a 
different kind of money. They buy 
things with “pounds sterling” and 
“shillings” and “pence.” One pound 
sterling, British money, used to be 
equal to $4.03, U. S. money. The Brit- 
ish have decided that from now on, 
one pound sterling will be equal to 
$2.80 

Let’s see what happens. 

One kind of British-made car costs 
about 300 pounds sterling. If the 
pound is equal to $4.03, an American 
would have to pay about $1,200 for 
that car. Now that the pound is 
worth only $2.80 an American could 
buy that car for about $900. The 


British hope that Americans will buy 


their cars and other 
goods, now that the price in dollars 
is lower 


lots more of 


To help Britain earn more dollars, 
the U.S 
and 


will buy more tin, rubber, 
from lands in 
Asia and Africa which are ruled by 
the British. These lands are known as 


the British Empire 


other materials 


The British also plan to buy more 
things in the British Commonwealth 


British Information Services photo 


Cars are an important British export. 
This one is being lowered aboard ship. 
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Changing the guard, Buckingham Palace, 
London, where the king and queen live. 


and less in the United States. The 
British Empire and the British Com- 
monwealth together cover a quarter 
of the earth’s surface and include a 
quarter of the world’s people. 

Let's find out just what is meant by 
the “Empire” and the “Common- 
wealth.” 

About four hundred years ago the 
British became great sailors. Their 
ships sailed every sea. British mer- 
chants bought and sold goods all over 
the world. Many British people went 
to other lands to make their homes. 
Sometimes soldiers were sent to con- 
quer and defend these foreign lands. 
And the British government sent out 
officials to run the government. Thus 
the British Empire began. 


SOME WON FREEDOM 


Many of these lands didn’t want to 
be ruled by the British. They wanted 
to be free to govern themselves. Some 
of them became entirely independent 
of the British. Our own country grew 
from 13 colonies that won their free- 
dom from Great Britain in the Revo- 
lutionary War. 

Burma and the Republic of Ireland 
are other independent nations that 
once belonged to Britain. 

Canada, Australia, New Zealand, 
Ceylon, India, Pakistan, and South 
Africa used to be ruled by the British. 
They were part of the British Em- 
pire. Today they are just about as 
independent as Ireland or the U. S. 
They make their own laws and run 
their own affairs. But they are still 
part of the British family of nations. 
These countries, with the U. K., are 
known as the British Commonwealth. 
The head of the Commonwealth is 
the British King. But the King has 
no real power over any Common- 
wealth nation—not even Britain. 

The Commonwealth nations work 


together. They don’t have to, but 
they want to. They believe that by 
working together they will all be 
richer and more powerful. They sell 
their goods to one another. They 
fight shoulder-to-shoulder in war. 

The Empire is different. Those 
lands are colonies that have to take 
orders from the British government. 
The Empire today includes a quarter 
of Africa, some rich regions in south- 
ern Asia, the famous fortress of 
Gibraltar in Europe, British Hon- 
duras in Central America, British 
Guiana in South America, and dozens 
of islands scattered all over the world. 
The Empire, in area, is 30 times 
larger than Great Britain. The British 
get much of their food and raw mate- 
rials from the Empire. They must 
find a way to get still more. 

The British also have a special 
problem in their homeland. In the 
near future a national election is 
coming up. The British will decide 
whether or not to keep their present 
government. 


LABOR GOVERNMENT 


Since 1945 the Labor party has had 
charge of the government. The Labor 
party believes in socialism. Socialists 
believe that the government should 
own the important industries of a 
country. 

In all countries the government 
owns and runs some businesses and 
industries—the post office, for exam- 
ple. But the British Labor party has 
gone much farther than that. This 
government has bought coal mines, 
railroads, and other industries. 

The British government has also 
gone a long way to help people who 
are sick, old, or out of work. This 
help is called social services. If you 
lived in Britain, a doctor paid by the 
government would take care of you 
when you were sick. These social 
services are paid for through taxes 

People who oppose the Labor party 
do not want the government to own 
any more industries. They say the 
government should spend less money. 
They say taxes are too high. 

At present the Conservatives are 
the second strongest party in Britain 
They will probably take charge of 
the government if. the Labor party 
loses the election. The Conservatives 
say: “No further socialism!” Conser- 
vative leaders say they would keep 
the present amount of socialism, but 
stop there. 





Hallowe'en, and he had to meet 

Tiger's gang under the bridge. If 
he didn’t go, he'd never have an- 
other chance to make friends with 
Tiger. 

And Jed wanted to be friends with 
Tiger and the other boys in the 
eighth grade. Jed had had lots of 
friends at Clearstream Junior High. 
But he was new at Middleport. 

There was Sheila, of course—the 
black-haired girl who lived next door. 
From the first week Jed’s family had 
moved to Middleport, Sheila had 
been friendly. But girls didn’t count. 
What counted was being buddies 
with the boys in your class. 

Tiger and the boys thought he was 
afraid of them. He was—in a way, 
ever since that day on the river the 
week before school started. Tiger and 
Jerry Owen and Shark Peters and the 
rest were diving from the bridge. Jed 
had come along and been invited to 
swim. 

It was when they tried to make 
him dive from the bridge that he got 
scared. The bridge was twenty feet 
above the water. Jed had never dived 
from anything but a float. When he 
looked down at the river from the 
railing of the bridge, he got cold feet. 

“What's the matter, Sissy?” Tiger 
had asked and had grabbed Jed’s legs 
as if he were going to push him off 
the railing Jed knew now that he 
shouldn't have run away. He should 
have just explained to Tiger that he 
didn’t know how to dive from such a 
height. But it was too late. He could 
still hear Tiger shouting, “Coward!” 

When school started it was worse 
Whenever he 


J WAS SCARED. Tonight was 


Tiger and the 
other boys in the corridors, he knew 
they were laughing at him. Some 
times one of them would yell. “Hi, 
how’s the champion high diver?” 

Jed knew he'd never have much 
fun at Middleport until he made 
friends with the boys. Yet he was 
afraid of their wisecracks, and went 
out of his way to avoid Tiger’s gang 

Then this morning Tiger had 
stopped him after civics class. “Hey 
Champion,” Tiger had said, “want to 
go Hallowe’ening with us tonight?” 
Tiger was daring him to come along. 

Jed felt like walking away, but 
when Jerry and Shark crowded up to 
hear what he would say, he looked 
Tiger in the eye. “Sure,” he said, “I'd 
like to go.” 


Saw 


* Means word is defined on page 14 


Fah 


t Spee es 
ne cole 


Unexpected Ghosts 


A Short Story by JEAN F. MERRILL 


“You won't get scared at the last 
minute and back out, will you, 
Champ?” Jerry Owen grinned. 

“We're meeting under the bridge.” 
Tiger told him, “at eight o'clock. 
When you come by the old cemetery, 
watch out!” 

“It’s Hallowe'en, you know,” Shark 
added. Hallowe'en 
can be gruesome* places!” 

“Champ probably doesn’t believe 
im ghosts,” Jerry winked at Shark. 

“That's because he’s never been 
near this particular cemetery on Hal 
lowe’en,” Shark said. 

Jed knew they were trying to get 
him to back down. But if they 
thought he was going to fall for any 
kid stuff about haunted cemeteries 
they were wrong. “See you at the 
bridge,” he said, and walked off. 

He should have felt good about 
Tiger's inviting him to come along. 
But he didn’t. Tiger and the boys 
only wanted to see him do something 
chicken-hearted again. And he prob- 
ably would. Every time they called 


“Cemeteries on 


him “Champ” in that mocking way, 
he lost his nerve. They had asked him 
tonight just to test him. 

Now as he spotted Tiger coming 
into the cafeteria, Jed thought he’d 
go over and say he'd decided to go 
Hallowe’ening with else. 
Then he realized that was what Tiger 
expected him to do. 

“Okay, I'll go,” Jed told himself. 
“Maybe I'll lose my nerve before | 
get there. But I'l start out.” 

Jed was getting dressed after gym 
class when he accidentally discov- 
ered what Tiger and the boys had in 
store for him. He overheard Tiger 
and Shark talking in the showers. 

“After all we told him, he'll be 
nervous anyway,” Tiger was laugh 
ing. “Itll be pitch dark when he 
passes the cemetery. Jerry and I will 
be hiding there, wrapped in sheets 
We'll come whooping out after him 
and he'll run like heck.” 

“Aw, you don't think he'll really 
believe you're spooks, do you, Tiger?” 


someone 


Continued on page 17 
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Iris is 13 and lives in Dover. 


AVE you heard of the “white cliffs 

of Dover”? They are great tower- 
ing cliffs on the south coast of Eng- 
land, facing out over the English 
Channel. When you are crossing the 
Channel, you see them rising in the 
distance, tall and white. It is the 
chalk in them that makes them look 
ill white. 

As your ship nears the great port 
of Dover, the captain will be espe- 
cially careful. Off to your right are 
the Sands 
Many ships have been wrecked on 


treacherous Goodwin 
these sands which are forever shift- 
neg You can see masts and funnels 
of ships which were wrecked sticking 
p trom the water 

As vou look again at the cliffs, you 
ce the big old « astle 
The castle has played an important 


irt in wars for hundreds of 


on top of them 


years 
Soldiers in the castle command the 

itrance to the port of Dover They 
ire also in a good position to attack 


ny ships crossing the ¢ hannel 


| LIVE IN DOVER 


the cliffs is the 
I was born in Dover, in the 
live and have 
ived there all my life. My real name 
s Elizabeth, but no one ever calls me 
that 


Lilie 


Behind 
Dover 


Nnouse 


town ot 


Ww here we now 


Everyone calls me by my nick 
I am thirteen and I live 
She works morn 


ries helping out in one of the big 


Iris 
vith my mother 
iouses in Dover. I have an older sis 
Dover and 
father is 


ter who doesn't live in 


vho is a hairdresser. My 
lead 

We have a nice little house, a cot 
tage we call it. It has two bedrooms 
a sitting room, a kitchen, and a bath 
room, which are all on one floor. Our 
looks like all the 
houses along our street 


Each 


house just other 


house on our street has a 


How We Li 


~ 


By IRIS JONES 


fence or hedge in front of it. In back 
of the houses are the gardens. Each 
is separated from its neighbors by an- 
other fence or hedge. The gardens 
are small but very nice. As you may 
know, English people love garden- 
ing. In a very small space they will 
raise Howers, vegetables, and even 
fruit. Many of our neighbors, like us, 
also have a tiny greenhouse. And 
they put little signs by each rose 
plant in their gardens telling what 
kind of rose it is. 

I go to the Dover County Gram- 
mar School for Girls, where I have a 
scholarship. My form is upper 4L, 
which would be about 8th grade in 
your schools. The “L” means that the 
languages I am taking are Latin and 
French. 

Besides these I take mathematics 
geography, history, science, gram- 
English literature, Scripture, 
art, needlework, domestic sci- 
Of course 
not have all of these subjects every 


mar 
nusic 
ence and vanes we do 
day. The games we play are tennis 
field hockey, netball, and rounders 
Netball is something like basketball 
except that there are 11 players on 
the Rounders is a little like 
vour softball 


team 


At the end of last term our class 
put on a play called “The Baffled 
Artist 


classmates 


It was written by one of my 
I was the announcer in 
the play 

We go to sc hool five days a week 
Monday through Friday. School 


Iris stands in back of her home 


ve in 


ENGLAND 


starts with assembly from 8:55 to 
9:15. Then classes go on to 12:30. We 
eat luneh at school until 1:00 and 
then play outdoors until 1:40. School 
is out for the day at 3:40, but you 
can stay on for games until 4:30. 

Our summer holiday is from the 
end of July until early September. 
We have a week or ten days of holi- 
day at Christmas and two weeks at 
Easter. 

All the girls in our school must 
wear the school uniform. The winter 
one is a blue tunic, white blouse, 
round blue hat, and a navy blue coat. 
Our summer uniforms are striped in 
red, and we also wear blue blazers 


’D LIKE TO BE A NURSE 


What I would really like to do 
when I finish school is take up nurs- 
ing. If I can’t do that, I'd like to 
study shorthand and typing and work 
in an office. My mother doesn’t like 
these ideas at all. She says there's 
something wrong with young girls 
today. All of them want to work in 
and them want to 
work with their hands. She wants me 
to make my liv ing doing needlework 
But I don't like to sew very much. 


offices none of 


I do some sewing during my holi- 
days. I also help Mother make small 
rugs and baskets. When I'm not help- 
ing at home in summer, I go swim- 
ming a lot. The water is cold but 
nice. I also like to walk over the hills 
around Dover and to cycle. I read a 
good bit, especially schoolgirl stories 
and thrillers and comics, listen to the 
wireless [radio], and draw. I also 
collect stamps. I go to the films once 
a week. I like American films but 
many of them seem too much alike 

Once or twice we've gone to Ire- 
land during the summer holidays. 
Mother is Irish and she likes to go 
back. I like to visit there, too. The 
food is very good and there’s lots of 
it. In England today we don't have 
very much to eat. I never eat break- 
fast anyway. Mother says this is ter 


Continued on page 12) 





and SCOTLAND 


By GORDON HAMILTON 


N THE picture you see of me on 

this page I am wearing my kilt. | 
always wear it on Sundays and on 
special occasions 

Instead of being tube-shaped like 
a skirt, a kilt opens out into one long 
piece. When you put it on, you wrap 
it around you and fasten it with a 
belt which is attached to it. A kilt is 
very heavy. A man’s kilt, for example, 
has seven or eight yards of heavy ma- 
terial in it. A kilt is just long enough 
to touch the ground when you kneel 

I should have a kilt with the Ham- 
ilton tartan.* But we have a shortage 
of materials in Britain today. When 
Mother bought the material for my 
kilt, she couldn't find any with our 
tartan. So she bought the Cameron 
tartan, which is the nearest thing to 
ours. A lot of people in Scotland to- 
day have to 
tartan 


wear someone else’s 


SPORRAN IS A PURSE 


4 kilt has no pockets. That is why 
we wear the leather pouch you can 
see in my picture. It is called a spor- 
ran—which is Gaelic for “purse.” The 
sporran is on a belt which buckles at 
your back. 

I have two uniforms tor school 
One is the regular school uniform of 
a blue packet and shorts, a blue and 
white striped cap, and knee socks 
The other is the uniform of the Jun 
ior Training Corps, in which I am a 
cadet. Then I wear long khaki trous- 
ers, a khaki tunic, and green anklets. 
The corps trains for two hours every 
Monday and Friday. We march and 
practice field signals and firing and 
cleaning rifles 

My school is named Hillhead High 
School. I am 13 and in the first form 
of the senior school. This would be 
about the seventh grade in your 
schools. I study mathematics, history, 
geography, French, English, science, 
art, singing. I like mathematics best. 
When I grow up I want to be a civil 


WORLD FRIENDSHIP SERIES 


engineer and work abroad. If pos- 
sible I would like to work in the 
United States. 

On school days I get up at 7:15, 
dress, and pack my books. For break- 
fast I have a boiled egg, toast, mar- 
malade, and tea. If there are no eggs, 
I have cereal. In good weather I bi- 
cycle to school. When it rains, as it 
often does, I take the bus. All our 
busses are double-deckers. So are all 
our trams [street cars]. 

In the middle of the morning, we 
get a break for a cheese or tomato 
roll and milk. I also have lunch at 
school. We usually have meat and 
potatoes, a vegetable, and some kind 
of gelatin with cream. 

When I go home after school at 4, 
I have tea, bread, and cookies. My 
last meal is supper at 9:30. Then I 
have corn flakes or shredded wheat, 
bread, cake, and a cup of milk. 

When I come home after school | 
do my homework and practice the 
piano. After that I often go out and 
play cricket, our national sport. In 
summer there’s lots of time to do 
things outdoors in the evening. In 
July it’s light here until 10:30. If you 
go farther north into the Highlands, 
it stays light even longer. 


* Means word is defined on page 14 


British Information Services 
Throwing the hammer at Scottish Games. 


phote 


Gordon wears his kilt on Sundays. 


My summer holidays from school 
are July and August. During this 
time I always go with my family for 
two weeks to the seacoast. 

The other school holidays are 12 
days at Christmas and 10 at Easter 
We also celebrate Empire Day 
which is the birthday of Queen Vic 
toria, the great-grandmother of the 
present King. 

On Hallowe’en we dress up in dis 
guises and go out ringing doorbells 
People give us fruit, nuts, and sweets 
[candy]. November 5 is Guy Fawkes 
Day. That night we have fireworks 
and big bonfires. Here is the story 
behind the celebration: 

In 1604 a group of men plotted to 
blow up the parliament on its open- 
ing day and kill all the government 
leaders. They hired a cellar under par- 
liament house and stored in it barrels 
of gunpowder. One plotter, Guy 
Fawkes, had the job of watching ove 
the powder. 

However, one of the plotters had a 
relative in parliament and did not 
want him killed. So he wrote a lette: 
warning the relative not to go to the 
opening of parliament. The relative 
reported having received this letter 
The King’s men searched the parlia 
ment building and found both Guy 
Fawkes and the gunpowder. Ever 
since then November 5 has been cele- 
brated as Guy Fawkes Day. 

Another big holiday here is the 
Glasgow Fair. Years ago this was 
really a big fair which took place 
over a weekend in the last two weeks 
of July. We no longer have a fair, but 


(Continued on page 12) 





Brittsh Informattor 


Girl contestants doing the Highland fling during Scottish Games 


How We Live—iRIS 


Continued from page 10) 


ble and is always after me to have 


I know 


he’s right, but I just don’t want any 


ome cereal, toast and tea 
| have a good dinner at mid-day 
ecause I eat at school. The govern 
ent makes special allowances for 
hool children I 


these are 


have potatoes 
our main food today), a 
sreen vegetable. beef or pork truit 
ind cookies. We also have milk and 
yins during 
\W he n I 
have spaghetti 
] 


ma 


j 


a mid-morning break 
home from school I 
baked beans salad 
We get so 
little meat that we can only 
a week. I've 


times in my life 


come 


mavbe some meat 
have it 
mce or twice only had 
We just 
lon’t get it any more. Then I have a 
nack of milk 
to bed 


Outside of 


ham a few 


ind bre ad betore l go 


Ireland and 
making a few trips to London, I've 


nly been 


gomed to 


Dover once 
That was at the beginning of the war 
vi went to 


away from 


hen we Devonshire for 


tht months. Dad, who had never 
cen well since he was wounded in 
he first World War, died there. Then 
\lother and I came back to Dover 
You could ne 


ibout there being a war on in Dover 


ver make anv mistake 


The Germans set up big guns and 
imnon on the other side of the Chan 
nel and shell 
end. Our own guns were 
hack of the town. They 
the Germans « 
We hada 


ler our | 


ed our town for davs on 
on the hills 
shot back at 


it and we spent many days and nights 
in it. We came out between shellings 
to eat in our house 


MUCH BOMB DAMAGE 


Considering how long the Ger- 
shelled Dover—until 1944—it 
was a miracle that the whole town 
wasn't blown to pieces. Many of the 
fine hotels along the waterfront were 
smashed, but others weren't even hit. 
Occasionally houses in the town were 
hit. In the hill out back of our house 
you can still see the big white hole 
where a shell hit 

Mother thought all the shelling 
was horrible. But I didn’t think it was 
too bad. 

Now Ive almost forgotten about 
the war. I've even got used to seeing 
the bombed-out buildings. To me it 
seems as if they'd always been there 
But it doesn’t seem that way to Mum 
and the other They're 
also the ones who mind most about 
the shortages of food and the ration- 
ing. I'd like to have all I wanted of 
meat, cheese, tinned fish, 
eggs, sugar—or even soap. Sometimes 
I get very tired of eating so many po- 
tatoes. But I really can’t remember a 
time when things were different. So 
it doesn't seem so bad to me. 

I'd like to hear from boys and girls 
in the U. S., although I can't promise 
to answer all the letters I receive. 
My name and address are Iris Jones 
15 Queens Dover, Kent, 


mans 


grown-ups 


bacon, 


Avenue, 
England 


Junior Scholastic gratefully acknowl- 
edges the assistance of its associate edi- 
tor. Patricia Lauber. in obtaining the 
interviews with Iri< and Gordon. 


How We Live—GORDON 


Continued from page 11) 


we still have a holiday. Almost all 
shops and factories close for the Fri- 
day, Saturday, Sunday, and Monday 
of the Fair. Many people go away 
during this holiday 
seems deserted. 
Something else I like is the High- 
land Games. These are held outdoors 


and Glasgow 


toward the end of summer. There are 
dance contests where the kilted danc- 
ers compete to see w ho does the old 
Scottish dances best. There are bag- 
pipe contests. And then there are all 
kinds of contests of strength and 
skill. One of these is tossing the 
caber 

The caber is a tree trunk about 15 
to 18 feet long and 8 to 9 inches in 
diameter at the base. It is all one 
strong man can lift. The man who is 
competing holds the swaying tree 
trunk upright and then hurls it as far 
as he can. 

Another good contest is throwing 
the hammer. It isn’t really a hammer 
but a long shaft with what looks like 
a cannon ball on its end. The man 
throwing it holds the shaft in both 
hands, swings it around in great cir- 
cles, andthen lets it go. 


OUR HOUSE 


Our house like all the other houses 
here is made of stone. The walls are 
thick. In summer they keep the heat 
out and in winter they keep it in. In 
our house we have a front room, a 
kitchen, and three bedrooms. I have 
a bedroom to myself and so does my 
older brother Ian Victor, who is 16. 
We heat our rooms with coal fires 
Few here have furnaces. 
Often it is so cool even in July that 
we light a fire 


houses 


There are just the four of us in my 
family—my parents, brother, and my 
self. My father is a bank manager 
Four, that is, unless you count my 
dog, Shona, who seems to me just 
like a membe? of the family. 

I have a pretty big stamp collec- 
tion. I also collect pictures of Ameri- 
can cars. They're very hard to find 
here unless I happen to get an Amer 
can MmMacazme 

I would like to hear from boys and 
virls in the U. S. But I can't promise 
to answer all letters I get. My name 
and address are: Gordon Hamilton 
6 Davidson Gardens Jordanhill Glas 
gow W 4. Scotland 
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Snapshots make swell Christmas greeting cards. See your dealer. 





How Words Change 


promenade (prom-uh-NAHD 
Pronounce o as in hot. ) 

This pleasant word, which means 
to take a leisurely walk, started out 
with a threatening look 
the ancient Ro- 
mans spoke Latin. Their word for “to 
threaten 

Many of 


were farmers 


As you may know 


was niinare 
these ancient Romans 
Like all farmers, they 
often had to drive their cattle out to 
pasture, or to the town market. They 
developed the word prominare—“to 
threaten forward”—for this job of 
urging their cattle on 
Hundreds of years later, the French 
people adapted the word to pro- 
mener. By this time, the meaning had 
been changed to “to take someone or 
something for a walk.” 
this 
promenade 


From word 
meaning to take a pleas 
walk. We also use the 
word as a noun, to describe this par 
ticular kind of stroll 

Now the 


complete circle 


came our own 


ant, casual 


word has almost made a 
For when you're 
square-dancing in an old barn—which 
mce housed cattle—doesn’t the caller 
“Grab your partners and 
promenade all”? 


tell you to 


Word Families 


Words belong to families. For ex- 
ample, there’s the SPECT family 

Grandfather SPECT has a number 
of sons Inspect, prospect, and Ssus- 
pect are only a few 

The grandfather is the first mem 
ber whom you want to meet in each 
family. He’s called the “root.” He's 
the one on which the entire family 
tree is built 

SPECT is a word root which means 
“look” or “see.” 

When you recognize SPECT, you're 
all set to become friendly with his 
sons. Each son bears the family name, 
and also has his own name. This ex- 
tra name, which goes in front of the 
family name, is called a prefix. 

Each prefix has its own meaning, 
too: in (in, into), pro (forward), 
sus (beneath or below). You can 
quickly strike up friendships with un 
familiar members of the SPECT 
family whoni) you may bump into 
You already know the meaning of 
their family name (root). You merely 
have to learn the meanings of their 
prefixes. 

There are other SPECT relatives 
who have longer, more complicated 
names. We'll introduce you to them 
next week 

In the meantime, get acquainted 
with a few other word families. Spend 
some time with these three roots 
SCRIBE (write), STRUCT (build), 
and PORT (earry). How many sons 
do you know that belong to each of 
these grandfathers? 





TARRED * WORDS 


Words starred® in this issue ore defined here 


Noun 


atmosphere (AT-muhs-feer 
of air surrounding the earth 


The mass 
fabled (FAY-b'ld 
eething wi 


ng s un nu } may 


Adjective describ 
never have 
existed 

CREW -some 


ean horrit\ id 


1 repulsive 
stratosphere 


STRAY-toh-sfeer O 
STRAT-uh-stfes 


the atmosphere 
niles above the earth. The strat 


s cloudless and very cold 


tartan (TAHR-tan). Noun 


cloth in a plaid or the 


gruesome Adjective 


upper region ot 
' ‘i “ 


t ns about 


I The 
whic 


} 


sphere 
t 


Woolen 


pattern nattern 


itself. Each Scottish clan (family group) 
has its own pattern 

kuh-MISH-un). Noun 
A group of people which has been 
given power to perform certain duties 


HOW TO PRONOUNCE 
uh-ZOHRZ or AY-zohrz 


coypu (KOY-poo. Pronounce oo as in 
tood 

Eritrea (chr-ih-TRAY-ah 

Gibraltar (ji-BRAWL-ter 

Kashmir (kash-MEER) 

Libya (LIB-ih-uh 

nutria (NUE-trih-uh 


commission 


Azores 


Pronounce we 
as in cue.) e 
Somaliland (suh-MAH-lih-land 
sporran SPOR-uhn. Pronounce o as 
In hot ) 





or Wrl 


Juni 


You are invited to send us you 
poems, essays, short stories, and letters 
Contributions should be no longer than 
500 words 

When you send in your contribution 
be sure to include your name, grade 
and school. No contribution can be ac 
cepted unless it is signed by your teach 
er saving that it is your original work 

Material should be sent to: Junior 
Writers Editor, Junior Scholastic, 7 East 
12 St.,. New York 3, N. Y 


Snowflakes 


Pretty little snowflakes, 
Falling from the sky, 

Where have you come from 
Way up there so high? 


Downy little snowflakes, 
Filling all the yard, 

Who has sent you down here 
Without a calling card? 


How did you ever get here 
To cover all the ground 
Glistening little snowflakes, 
Sparkling all around? 


la Vonne Smith, Grade 8 
Sherwood (N. D.) Public School 
Teacher, Mrs. J. $. Anderson, Jr 


You Can’‘t Always Tell a Bug 
By His Cover 


There was a caterpillar named Burton 

Had a face that belonged "hind a cur 
tain. 

In all the meadow there wasn't a bug 

Who didn’t make fun of his ugly mug 

He tried to be nice to an ant that he 
saw 

But his hopes were cut short by a slap 
in the jaw 

He tried to be nice to a bumble bee 

Who answered by stinging him angrily 

“A bug as ugly as you,” the bee cried 

“Should spend his time looking fo: 
somewhere to hide.” 


So Burton spun, beneath the moon, 

Around himself a thick cocoon 

And there he hid his ugly face, 

Sad and alone in his awful disgrace; 

But soon he broke forth with a happy 
cry 

“Changed in the night to a butterfly!” 

Then all the animals begged him to plav 

But Burton just laughed and flew away. 

The moral to this sad, sad story 

Is: “Look for worth and not for glory.” 
Andy McCollum, Grade 9 


Northeast Jr.-Sr. H. S., Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Teacher, Nan Pearl Chaney 





HE FIGURES 
FROM FACTS 


The Story of 
John A. Clements 


ANUFACTURING has many sides. So has 

Johnny Clements, who makes facts and figures 
work for him in General Electric’s Air Conditioning 
Department's water cooler manufacturing division 
at Bowling Green, Kentucky. Wage rates are 
Johnny’s job. 
Manufacturing’s many phases cover more than just 
fabricating and assembling the electrical products 
General Electric produces. One phase is the step-by- 
step study of a product's manufacture, an analysis of 
parts, of workers needed, of operations, and of time 
consumed to be certain that fair and proper wage 
rates are set. That's where Johnny's job fits in. In 
his leisure he’s master of his many hobbies which 
are as broad in scope as the field of products Gen- 
eral Electric manufactures in its 122 plants in 22 
states and 91 cities, including Bowling Green where 
Johnny is an active, important member of the team. 


Airplanes and Johnny were boyhood chums. His first The world of literature and music offered Johnny another 
ride came when he was knee-high to a fuselage. After challenge. Applying his talents for composing and ar- 
taking the controls for the first time in 1941 py ranging, he organized and operated a 15-piece orchestra. 
yearned to become a licensed pilot. With a pilot’s li- Johnny, the bandleader, had reached a musical pinnacle 
cense he strove to become flyer-instructor. playing his trumpet. 


’ Oe See. 
Johnny's played golf courses fromKentucky and Tennessee Johnny started his work in wage rates in 1943 with the 
to New York. His crowns for club and city champion- Company's electronics division at Owensboro, Ky., and 
ships again come from hard work. Johnny, the golfer, Utica and Buffalo, N. Y., before joining the Air Condi- 
finding daylight too brief, often practices his shots by tioning Department at Fort Wayne, Ind. His wife is a 
moonlight, cheered on by his wife, Barbara. former G-E analytical chemist. 


“rs 


You can paul your confidence nm 


/ 
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SPORTS 


Odds and End Runs 


DID YOU KNOW THAT: 


Frank Leahy, in eight seasons of head 
coaching at Notre Dame and Boston 
College, has had five unbeaten seasons: 
and that his teams have won 70 games 
and lost only five 

The Ashland (Ky.) High School 
“Tomcats” won 82 games and lost only 
three from 1925 to 1933, winning 35 
straight from 1928-1932. In 53 of their 
82 victories, the Tomeats shut out the 
losers 

Harvey Johnson, N. Y. Yankee 
Brooklyn extra-point spec ialist, entered 
the 1949 season with a record of 77 
straight points-after-touchdown. He 
hadn't missed a try since Sept. 12 
1947 

Jim Thorpe, greatest football player 
of all time, still holds the scoring rec 
ord for major college play—198 points 
made in 1912) 

Albert Wistert, Philadephia Eagles 
ill-pro tackle, is five years younger 
than his brother, Alvin (aged 33), who 


captains the Michigan U. team 


Dick Todd, former Washington Red 
skin halfback, scored 49 touchdowns 
and 318 points for Cromwell (Tex.) 
High in 1934—both marks being all- 
time scholastic records. 

Doc Blanchard and Glenn Davis, 
the greatest touchdown twins in foot- 
ball history, chalked up 51 touchdowns 
in their three years at Army (1944-46 

Frosty Peters’ record total of 17 field 
goals in one season, was made in a 
single game—Montana State Frosh vs. 
Billings Poly (1924) 

In the 16 All-Star games (college vs. 
pros) es so far, the pros have won 
nine, lost five, and tied two 

Ken Wilcox, of the 1933 Castleton 
(N.Y.) High School eleven, made a 105 
yard run against Salem (N. H.) High 
and failed to score! He caught a kick 
off slightly over five yards back of his 
own goal line, raced down the field 
and collapsed 18 inches short of a 
touchdown 

Doak Walker, Southern Methodist 
All-American, was a five-letter man at 
Highland Park High (Dallas, Tex.) 





TO YOUR GOOD HEALTH 





Those who burn the midnight oil 
Rarely profit from their toil. 

You will always work your best 
When you get a full night's rest. 








Lack of sleep makes you look droopy, feel nervous and irri- 
table, and slows down your studies. Bright boys and girls get 
nine hours of sleep every night in a well-ventilated room. 


starring in football, basketball, base- 
ball, track, and swimming 

Nonsense is the word for all that 
talk about some football players being 
able to run 100 yards in 10 seconds 
while carrving a football. Willie Steele, 
Olympic broad jump and sprint star 
holds the record for running 100 yards 
in football gear with a football under 
his arm. His time: 11.2 seconds 

Tank Crawford, Mississippi's “Mighty 
Joe Young” of a guard, has a bee in 
his bonnet. He spends all his spare time 
on bee culture, and has already set up 
several dozen hives on the campus. 

Red Grange, playing for Illinois 
against Michigan in 1924, handled the 
ball only five times and scored five 
touchdowns. His runs were 95, 67, 56 
45, and 15 yards 

Leo Schlick, of St. Viator College 
scored 100 points (12 touchdowns and 
28 extra points) against Lane College 
in 1916 

Kenny Washington is credited with 
throwing the longest completed for 
ward pass in grid history—a 71 yardet 
against the Los Angeles Bulldogs in 
1945 

Ralph Kercheval, former Kentucky 
U. punting star, kicked a ball 91 yards 
on the fly in 1935 

The record for the longest field goal 
is 63 yards, made by Mark 
Dakota Weslevan, against 
Normal in 1915 

Frankie Albert, left-handed passing 
whiz of the San Francisco 49ers, threw 
at least one touchdown pass in 16 con 
Nov. 2, 1947 


Payne, of 
Northern 


secutive games from 
through Nov. 7, 1948 

The Michigan Wolverines ran up 55 
victories in a row from 1901 to 1905 
scoring an amazing total of 2,821 
points to their 42. The 
streak was broken in the last game ot 
1905 by the U. of Chicago, 2-0 

Georgia Tech “nosed out” Cumber 
land U 

Michigan leads the nation in unde 
feated, untied seasons (13) 

Willys Terry, of Yale, holds the re« 
ord for the longest run of all time—a 
115-vard dash Weslevan in 
1884 

The all-time record tor attendance 
is 112,912 (Southern California-Notre 
Dame, 1929) 

Bob Waterfield, Los Angeles Rams 
ace passer, can throw a football at the 
rate of 68.18 miles per hour. 

J. R. Weaver, of Centre College, at 
tempted 53 extra-point kicks in 1920 
and made ’em all. 

Heraan L. Masry, Sports Editor 


opponents 


agaist 





Unexpected Ghosts 


(Continued from page 9) 


“No, but he won’t know who we 
aré. And having two mysterious fig- 
ures pounce on you out of a cemetery 
would scare anybody.” 

Jed hustled out of the shower 
room. So they thought they could 
jump out of a bush in an old sheet 
and scare him! The very idea made 
him furious. Still, as Tiger said, fig- 
uges jumping out of a cemetery in 
the dark would scare anybody. 

Then suddenly Jed felt like laugh- 


ing. All fall he’d been afraid of Tiger | 
and his gang. Yet there wasn’t any 
more to be afraid of than this. It was | 
silly to go on quaking in his boots | 


for no good reason. 

It was then the idea hit him—what 
was it Tiger had said? Anybody’d be 
scared if two mysterious figures— 

Jed got Sheila to help him. His 
idea was to get to the cemetery be- 
fore Tigereand Jerry and turn the 
tables. Sheila had a better idea. 

“Things you can’t see are even 
scarier than things you can see,” she 
said. 

“Such as what?” Jed asked. 

“Such as—I might hide up in a tree 


DUMBBELL t 








School for Katy 

was never fun... 
Poor in studies 

and friend of none. 





and make peculiar moaning sounds. 
And you could throw things at them | 
in the dark, not anything that would 


hurt them, something soft—” 


“—like rotten apples, maybe,” Jed | 


laughed. “I know an orchard where 
we can find a lot on the ground.” 


Ricur after supper Jed and Sheila 
set out for the cemetery. Jed had had 
another idea. He had attached a long 
piece of twine to a flashlight covered 
with blue cloth. He anchored the end 
of the twine to a branch high above 
his hiding place in the cemetery so 


that the flashlight was suspended in | 


mid-air. By giving the string a jerk, 
he could make the flashlight swing in 
a wide arc, casting an eerie bluish 
light. 

After Jed had helped Sheila up 
into the crotch of a tree, he took up 
his post behind a tall stone near the 
entrance. : 

It got darker and darker. It seemed 
as if they had been waiting for hours 
when a howling sound from deep in 
the cemetery sent a chill down Jed’s 
spine. Then he chuckled to himself. 
It was only Sheila’s signal that Tiger 
and Jerry were coming down the 

(Continued on page 18) 


























“NABISCO SHREDDED 
WHEAT may be 
What Katy needs 
for energy!” 


17 


SCHOOL BELLE 


The teacher’s note 
filled her with dread, 
But opening it, 
her mother read: 


Now since that day 
Katy has made 
Plenty of friends 
and skipped a grade! 








BAKED BY NABISCO + NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 


NOTE TO TEACHERS: Volvucble new wall chart and student project sheets on the role of whale 
wheat in America’s economy ond society and in the family diet are avoilable. Write to National Biscult 


Company, Niogoro Folls, New York, Dept J-2 





Movie Check List 


ii“ “Tops, don't miss. Worthwhile 
Save Your Money 


Drama: “Christopher Columbus 
wv Task Force. 44 Pinky.~- Blue 
Lagoon. “##Top o' the Morning 
Wve The Window. #~“Roseanna McCoy 
She Wore a Yellow Ribbon. “Sword 
in the Desert. “The Red Danube 
“The Girl in the Painting, @7Th« 
Fighting Kentuckian. @@Come to the Sta 


ble. mwScene of the Crime. 4/Sand 


vv Arctic Fury. The Kid from Cleve- 
land. “Black Magic. “The Big Steal. 
Under Capricorn. “Slattery’s Hurricane 
“White Heat. “Any Number Can Play. 
“Savage Splendor 

Comedy: #1 Was a Male War Bride 
“rv The Adventures of Ichabod and Mr 
Toad (Walt Disney Cartoon). “Father Was 
a Fullback. “Passport to Pimlico 
“i lt's a Great Feeling. AMMiss Grant 
Takes Richmond. “My Friend Irma 

Musical: “Yes Sir, That's My Baby 
“You're My Everything. “Jolson Sings 
“vIn the Good Old Summertime 


Again 


oF ele-facts 


The Endless Search for a Better Way 


“TALK JURY” 


When Bell engineers de- 
velop a new telephone cir- 
cvit to carry your voice 
they make many scientific 
tests. Then, they call in men 
and women to listen on the 
circuit. This “talk jury 
makes sure that it will carry 
your voice just right 


LOOKING AHEAD 


It's possible to focus radio 
waves which carry voices, 
something like a spotlight 
focuses light waves. So, work- 
ing with lenses like this, Bell 
engineers plan to send thou- 
sands of telephone conversa- 
tions on a single radio beam. 


“POLE DOCTORS” 

Rot and termites “raise Cain’ with 
telephone poles. But Bell scientists 
outwit these enemies — by develop- 
ing preservatives to treat the poles. 
As a result, they last much longer 


Your telephone service is the best in the world, and the Bell 
Telephone Laboratories continue to make it better and better. 


(a) BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 











Unexpected Ghosts 


(Continued from page 17) 


road. His muscles were tense as he 
crouched and waited. 

Jed let the boys come well into the 
clearing by the first group of grave- 
stones. If they didn’t look silly in 
those stupid sheets! He grinned as he 
saw them stop and shift uneasily 
when Sheila turned on the sound ef 
fects. 

“Ssshh,” Jerry clutched Tige’s 
arm. “I heard something funny.” 

“Just the wind,” Tiger said in a 
brave voice. But when Sheila moaned 
again, Tiger stood still in his tracks 

Now Jed picked up an overripe ap 
ple and heaved it in the direction of 
the white figures. It landed with a 
soft plunk right behind Tiger. Tiger 
wheeled and looked nervously over 
his shoulder. Sheila’s moan this time 


| sounded like a giggle. Jed let go fast 


Then he 


with two. more apples 


| flicked on the flashlich® and sent it 


swinging through the darkness. It 
sent a ragged ghostly beam over the 
surrounding tombstones 


“Creeps!” Jerry gasped, and 


| stampeded for the road. Tiger stood 
| uncertain for 


a minute, but when a 
soft apple caught him in the chest at 
the same time an ear splitting screech 
filled the air. he lit out after Jerry 
Jed followed them to the road, hurl 
ing apples at their heels 

By the time Sheila joined him, Jed 
was picking up the sheet Jerry had 
discarded in his flight. “Let’s join the 
gang under the bridge.” he said 


Tecan and Jerry were still a little 
breathless when Jed and Sheila ar 
rived at the bridge 


“Say, you fellows were right about 
that cemetery,” Jed grinned, holding 
out the sheet. “Some spook shed his 
skin in the road up there.” 

Jerry gazed at the sheet with a 
queer look on his face 

Tiger looked at Sheila. “Who said 
you could bring her, along?” he de 
manded a little crossly. 

“Nobody. I just brought her,” Jed 
said, and his voice sounded as if he'd 
never been afraid of anybody 

Tiger stared hard at him. 

“Okay, Champ,” he grinned, “she 
can come.” And Jed knew that Tiger 
would call him Champ from now on 
and that it would never again sound 
like an insult 





Want Some Mail 
from 
South America? 


Ho” would you like to get five per- 
sonal letters from far-away lands? 
Letters describing a trip to Port of 
Spain, Trinidad; Rio de Janeiro, Bra- 
zil; Santos, Brazil; Montevideo, Uru- 
guay; and Buenos Aires, Argentina? 

Junior Scholastic is offering you a 
special opportunity to get these letters. 
The letters will come addressed to you 
at your home. They will be written by 
Louise Wright, a well-known teacher 
and traveler from Western College, Ox- 
ford, Ohio. She will spend the winter in 
South America, visiting our good neigh- 
bor countries and traveling via the 
Moore-McCormack Lines. 

The letters will describe the trip by 
boat. They will tell you about such ex- 
citing experiences as sighting whales 
and crossing the Equator—which calls 

for a special ceremony. In each of the 
’ five ports, Miss Wright will describe the 
city and country. She will introdtce 
you to bovs and girls who live there 
and tell about their schools. She will 
tell you about the animals found there 
and interesting industries like the grow- 
ing of coffee. At least one of the letters 
will be published in Junior Scholastic 

Each envelope, addressed to you, 
will be mailed in the country where the 
letter was written. The envelope will 
bear a stamp and postmark of the coun- 
try. In addition, Miss Wright will en- 
close two other cancelled stamps from 
that country. The whole series will cost 
you only 40 cents. 

The first letter will reach you about 
January 1. After that, you will receive 
a letter about every two weeks. 

If you like, you may make a class 
project out of the letters. Then each let- 
ter would be sent to whole class. 

Do you want to receive these letters? 
Here’s how you go about it: 

On a piece of paper write clearly or 
type out your full name and address. 
Send this paper and 40 cents to: Miss 
Louise Wright, care of Junior Scholastic, 
7 East 12th Street, New York 3, N. Y. 
The 40 cents must be sent in U. S. 
stamps, coin, or money order. If you 
send coins, be sure they are securely 
protected or mailed in a coin card. 

Miss Wright will sail from New York 
on the S.S. Argentina on November 16. 
To make sure you get in on this special 
Junior Scholastic offer, you must send 
your name, address, and money to 


reach us not later than November 14. | 


If your letter reaches us after that date 
we will have to return the money to 
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Youn ATHLETES! 


make a name for yourselves 


Remember the name that generations of athletes 


have made famous! To show you know your 
Football or Basketball, ask for 


~ SPALDING 


Spalding J5-V 

The famous All-American 
leader in big time football. 
Made of specially selected 
leather, tanned by an exclu- 
sive Spalding process. 
Known among coaches and 
players as the ball for expert 
play. 


Sammy Baugh ARROW PASSER 


Selected pebbled-grain leather makes ball 
handling surer and passes more accurate. 
Lock stitched. Official in size, shape, weight. 


Spalding LAST-BILT 


Built over a last that’s a 
perfect sphere. Noted for 
balanced flight, control 
with lightning-fast action. 
A tournament champion. 


Spalding FAST-FLITE 


Waterproof rubber covered 
basket ball. Tough and last- 
ing, pebbled for better han- 
dling and finger-tip control. 


SPALDING 


OFFICIAL 


FREE BOOK! 


12 action-packed pages of amazing sports facts 

in cartoons. Send for your copy today. 

A. G. SPALDING & BROS., DEPARTMENT S 
161 — 6th Ave., New York 13, N. Y. 
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VOL. 25 NO. 5 
acacacacacacacacacacacacacac 
Answers ore in TEACHERS EDITION i 


é Citizenship Quiz @ : 


Cacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacea 


These questions are bosed 
in this issue. Perfect score is 100 


1. TO BRITAIN 4 
Below are % ption t Great i a 
Britain wo ret t . to 


» itland ima tv to ng] nd. Sort ut 


i pl rtter 
1604 


wise of many shipwrecks 


igainst parliament in 


Mv score 
Me descriptions vriting ther num 
umns | yw. Score 


ip ints for each. Total, 18 


bers in the proper « 


4. NEWS EDITOR 


A good news editor knows what's go- 
in the world 


thickly settled 


ing on 


Are you a good 
Check the correct ending to each 


s in this part mer 
third of Brit- of the following sentences. Score 5 points 


for each. Total, 25 
The United Nations came into be 
n this part ng on October 24 
5. This part bulges from ec SO a. 1930 
of Britain b. 1945 
it 1905 


t industrial 


Y ’ kshir« 


region l 


stern rast 


2. An explorer is planning to sear 
for Atlantis, which is a 


a. fabled lost continent 
b. waterfall in Africa 
c. huge underground castle 


2 LY 
3. Korea is a peninsula jutting out 
the continent of 


a. Antarctica. 
2. IN BRITAIN b. Africa,» 
} art Asia 


Underline the r words < 
~ach rf 


the ‘ 
“ African colonies of Libya, Eri- 


The 
Ving ‘ntences re 3 points ” 
7 19 points f ‘a, and Somaliland once were ruled by 
ma - 
1. Ital 
irea than Ore. b. Ireland 


5.000.- ( I 


1 


|. Britain 
go has i population rt 
50,000,000 
2. The 


duce 


smalle in 
ibout 
200.000.000 =< 
British have worked hard to The | . 
more food and now buy (none 
mit half me-tenth f their ‘ 
tood abroad v 
Ss 
ats, rice) 
4. Britain's climate 


ky, cold and wind 


Supreme 
SESS] vear from 
Mav to July 

July to Octobe 
October to Mav 


on every 


ibout 


otland’s main I » is tton c 


My score 


5. PICTURES TO GUIDE YOU 


Score LO points for each of the follow 
right Total, 20 


vou get 


3. IRIS AND GORDON 


vord in the 


M 


mo! 


2. This province, shown 
with a question mark, 
lies between Pakistan 


in Scotland 1. This South Anteri- 
a port of England can animol is called 


tree trunk used in a cv 


i garment worn 


yntest 





Send your best snap- 
shots to Shutterbug 
Editor, Junior Scho- 
lastic, 7 E. 12th St., 
New York 3, N. Y. If 
your picture is good, 
you will receive a 
Shutterbug button 


READY TO RACE. By Ray Redenshek, 
Longfellow School, Willoughby, Ohio 


™ 


en- 


MOHEGAN CHIEF. By Roberta Rothstein, 
Baltic School, North Franklin, Conn. 
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QUAKER OATS HELPS GROW 
Right This Way 


——! "Stars of the 


grade. Her parents insist that she stay 


at home after dinner. Her friends are 
allowed to go out after they have had din- 
ner. Do you think Alice's parents are 
being fair? 


Every family has rules that must be Doctors say the more often boys 


obeyed. And parents have good reasons za 
for making these rules. The rules of and girls eat a good oatmeal breakfast, 
other families have nothing to do with the better they grow! 
the case. This is Alice’s family and : 
Alice’s problem 

Alice should try to understand the 
reason behind the rule. 

Does she have a great deal of home- 
work which she finds difficult? If so, 
she herself should see the need for 
buckling down to studving right after 
dinner 

Or perhaps Alice lives in a poorly- 
lighted neighborhood. Then she should 
understand that it is better for her not 
to be in the streets after dark. 

= possibility is that Alice 
doesn't act her age. Mavbe she for- 
gets to keep the promises she makes to 
her parents Mavbe she never offers to 
straighten up her room or help with 
the dishes If she behaves this Wal het 
parents are right to feel that 7 1s 

] ! ind to treat her like a baby 

vants to go out after dinner 

she must prove that she’s mature 


enough to be gis the privilege 


When she feels that she has proved ; 
a should sit wr sal ee THE GIANT 


1] +} 
probiem with her parents She 


should talk about it quietly, not weep OF THE CEREALS IS 


and wail. Perhaps then her parents will 


set one or two nights duilen the wesk QUAKER OATS! 


when she can go out—if she’s up-to- 


date on her studying. Or perhaps Alice ° Uuluileon: 
could invite friends to come over to A GIANT aM / 


her house Fellas and girls get more.growth, more endurance—and grownups get 
more energy, more stamina from nourishing oatmeal than any other 
whole-grain cereal! A recent survey shows only 1 school child in 5 gets 
enough breakfast. So doctors say, the more often boys and girls eat a 
good oatmeal breakfast, the better they grow! So eat Quaker Oats 
often! Be a Star of the Future! 





A GIANT oH Vedat! Less than 
Nutritious Quaker Oats helps save on the (é A SERVING 


family’s grocery bills. Saves precious ume 


for Mom, too—Quick Quaker Oats cooks for the Giant of the Cereals 


in 24 minutes! 
s 


A GIANT a Flaw! 


It's the most popular cereal in the world 
because folks love that Quaker Oats flavor! 
Tempting recipes on the package. Re- 
member to make your cereal delicious 
Quaker Oats! 


ial 
QUAKE Rg OATS Queker and Mother's Oats are the same 
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Repairs Necessary 

Larry: “What time 
clock strikes 13?” 

Ralph: “Time to get it fixed.” 


Robert 


is it when the 


Louis Sonner, John Simpson Jr. H. 8 


I 
“Mar sfield. O 
Important Race 
Tom: “Why are 
the bed?” 


Jac k 


you running around 


“So I can catch up with my 


FOOTBALL 
or 
BASKETBALL 


> - ineh — Chain in solid 
se (hollow) EN 
GRAVED FREE Guarant 
Jered Links SPECIAL 
with this ad 
oon gold plated pe o4 
K gold plated |. $! 
Sterties Silver oo 


eed Sol 
PRICE 


31:50 





BASKETBALL PIN 


BASKET NET AND Bali, ON 
FOBETTE PIN EN VEIL 
c. Fine quality craftseme 
ship that ts found the 
expensive jewelry 
14K gold plated 
— Silver 
thal! 2S! gay Pin 
Sorry n0 C.0.05 


TASH novenr? ENGRAVING CO. 
SURF AVE Dept. F.'. Greeklyn 24. WN. Y 
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YOUR NAME 
TEAM NAME 
SCHOOL LETTERS 


Kids! Put new zip into your swecters, 
hats, jerseys, jackets, blankets, etc! 
Make ‘em snoppy with 2” genuine 
athletic felt letters. Just Iron "Em On! Dandy for 
clubs and teams.Send 25¢ in coin for 6 letters 
(extra letters 5c each) State color. Be first in 
your crowd te stort the fod -order today. Free 
with every order -letter and emblem pamphlet. 


me FELT CRAFTERS NEW HAMPSHIRE 


| eagerly, 


Future Payment 


Mary: “Oh, Jim, what beautiful fresh 
flowers you brought me! Why I believe 
there is stil] a little dew on them.” 

Jim (blushing): “Yes, I know, 
I will finish paying it off tomorrow.” 

Hug Smitt My«t ‘ Av act 


but 


Window Pain 


walked into a millinery 
shop and pointed out a hat in the win- 
dow to the clerk saying, “That red one 
with the feathers and berries—would 
you please take it out for me?” 

“Certainly, Madam,” replied the clerk 
“Tl be glad to.” 

“Thank you so much,” replied the 
woman as she walked out of the store. 
“The horrible thing has been bothering 
me every time I pass by.” 


Marie Davis, Wine 


A woman 


hester Avenue Ma ' Ww Va 


Still Breathing 


Tourist to native 
here all your life?” 
Native: “Not yet.” 


Demetrio Mele Dona Ana %& 


“Have you liv ed 


How Else? 


Herb: “Did you hear about the sol- 
dier who marched all day and moved 
only two feet?” 

Ken: “No. How did it happen?” 

Herb: “He had feet to 


move.” 


only two 


Careful 


Husband: “And you call me absent- 
minded! You left your umbrella back 
there in the theatre, and I had to bring 
home both yours and mine.” 

Wife: “But, dear, neither of us took 


an umbrella to the theatre.” 
e Garich, Water M H 





NAME 


MAJOR LEAGUERS 
P.O. BOX 2500 - PATERSON, N. J. 


NATIONAL 
LEAGUE 


C) BRAVES 

© CARDINALS 
© cuss 

C DODGERS 
© GIANTS 

© PHILLIES 
© PIRATES 

© R&S 


© ATHLETICS 





ADDRESS 


0 SsROWNS 
© INDIANS 





CITY ZONE 


STATE. 





U.S.A. ONLY 





SORRY NO C.O.D.'S 


O YANKEES 








OR POSTAGE STAMPS 





| heard? I didn’t say 


Lundberg in American Magazine 
“Ta-tee-dum! Don’t you just love these 
long-playing records, George?’ 


No Sound 


Mother: “Was it a bad accident 
when you two boys ran your bikes to- 
gether? 

Son: “Well, Jimmy 
speechless, and my 
knocked spoke less." 


Joanne Tielt Moulront » iN. H 


knocked 


wheel 


was 


front was 


Jr HS 


Speedy Watch 


“I dropped my watch on 
and found it on 46th 


Cynthia 
42nd Street 
Street.” 

Phyllis 

Cynthia 
dropped it.” 

P s James 


“How did that happen?” 
“It was running when I 


Tharide 


Mix Up 

Mary: “Daddy, 
me, please?” 

Daddy: “No, 
right.” 

Mary 


do mv arithmetic for 


Mary, that wouldn't be 


“Well, you could try.’ 


Wegley, Roestand & Miss 


Beauty 


A voung girl asked a beauty special- 
ist what to do to have soft, beautiful 
hands. The reply was 

“Nothing 
long ; 


madam, and do it all day 


Misunderstood Cows 


“Look at that bunch 
“Not bunch herd!” 
“Heard what?” 
“Herd of cows!” 

“Sure I've heard of cows.” 
“I mean cow herd!” 
“What do I care 


Jean 
Bill 
Jean 
Bill 
Jean 
Bill 


Jean 


” 
of cows 


if the cow 

anything I shouldn't 

have.” 
Terry Fivoe 


Chinook Jr High Sehool, ¢ ok. Montana 


Joke of the Week 


London visitor: “Your sky here seems - 
so much clearer than ours in London.’ 
New York taxi driver: “Sure! You 
see, we have a od of skyscrapers here." 
olyn Hall, Habira « chuol 





quiz-word PUZZLE 


Ss 


lt tokes 40 words to complete this puzzle. 


. Part of a circle. 
. ——-— the Lion. 
. A native of Arabia. 

5. A kind of stockings. 
Adjective meaning other. 
Chewed and swallowed. 

. Men carry bricks in this. 
Abbreviation for New York. 


Answers this week in Teacher Edition; next 
week in your edition. 


Solution to Last Week's Quiz-Word Puzzle 
ACROSS: 1-Penn 
8-pleat; 10-of; 12-cot; 13-do 

16-me; 17-beg; 18-we; 
7 1 25-astir; 26-Maya 
¥: 1-Philadelphia 


5-throe; 6-friend; 7-eel; 
14-no; 15-or; 
; 2l-pen; 22- 


2-ere; 3-non; 4- 
9-to; 10-one’s; 
17-bend; 20-veer; 22- 


Ned; 5-tree;: 6-felt: 8-pore 
1l-fog; 12-cow; 16-Me.; 
ram; 23-U.S.A.; 24-sty 
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il 
Tony: “Why did the little red school 
house call the doctor?” 


Sturges: “It had window panes.” 


Barbera Ell Cherokee Jr. H. 8 Fla 


Ducky 
Jack: “I went hunting yesterday and 
I shot 17 ducks.” 
Joe: “Were they wild?” 
Jack: “No, but the farmer who owned 
them was.” 


Alan Pultz, Lindley Elementary Schoc 


Orlando 


Greensboro, N. ¢ 


Speechless 
Jim: “Does your watch tell time?” 
Joe: “No, you have to look at it.” 


Mary Jane Lassiter, Pilworth School, Charlotte, N. C 








Score 2'2 points for each word you get right. 
See how close you come to top score of 100. 


CLUE CORNER: Two definitions in this puzzle 
refer to a U. S. President who played a great 
role in founding our country. He also served 
twice as Vice-President. He was born on Oct. 19, | 
1735 and died on July 4, 1826. 


His last name was 
. He was the 
the U. S. 
. More new. 
Fourth note of scale. 
. Ocean. 12 
Abbreviation for railway 
Full-grown, as fruit or vegetables. 
Abbreviation for South Carolina. 
A wheel with teeth. 
Musical part 


voice. 


Too. 


sung by lowest female 
Upon 

A quantity of paper—500 sheets. 
Indefinite 
To arrive ey 
Abbreviation for pint 

Mohammedan name for God 

City where i party was held. 
In poverty. 


article. 


A grain 


a famous te 


| NUMBER OF LITTLE PIGS 





Adverb meaning in like manner. 
A wild beast’s home 
Expert avi 

Cuts grass 5. To 


itor. 

show scorn 

. Cart or wagon for carrying heavy loads. 
We Ils . 
neer stagecoach company. 
A foreigner. 
A mineral spring. 
Over 

. The 13 Colonies opposed the — — — 
—— Act of 1765. 

. A heavenly body with a tail. 


was a famous pio- | 


as used in poetry). 


ENTER NOW FOR 


118 PRIZES 


FOR WINNERS 


If Mr. Peanut’s age you would guess, 
add a bit, subtract a little, and you'll 
have the right answer to this riddle. 


NOW ADD TO THE NUMBER OF STATES oy 


THE NUMBER OF THE DAY IN DECEMBER WHICH IS CHRISTMAS 


Jy 


DAYS 


WHICH HONORS THE MEMORY OF ABE LINCOLN ff Quem 


OF STRIPES IN THE UNITED STATES FLAG 


il 


IN THE MONTH OF MAY, PLUS THE NUMBER 


IN THE UNITED STATES 


ee PLUS THE 


OF NURSERY FAME PLUS THE NUMBER OF 


OF THE DAY IN FEBRUARY 


PLUS THE NUMBER 


GOT THAT? OKAY. 


NOW ADD THE TOTAL NUMBER TO THE YEAR IN WHICH THE DECLARATION 
OF INDEPENDENCE WAS SIGNED AND THEN SUBTRACT YOUR TOTAL FROM THE 


YEAR_IN WHICH THE JAPANESE ATTACKED US AT PEARL HARBOR. 
= 


Next fill 
in the last 
line of this 














There was a young lad named Dwight, 
Whose technique with girls was so right, 


When he asked for a date, 
He used Planters for bait 


Se sci si sta reel hee ip ie cg tines ly 


aN 
PLANTERS PEANUTS CONTEST RULES 


READ THESE RULES CAREFULLY 
. Anyone under the age of twenty-one may compete. 
. To find Mr. Peanut’s age, read carefully the instructions above. 


Ist prize — $25.00 
2nd prize — $15.00 
3rd prize — $10.00 
4th prize — 15 prizes 
of $1.00 each. 
100 Honorable Men- 
tions — two 8-oz. 
vacuum packed tins 
of Planters Peanuts. 5. 





Then submit it with a last line to the limerick. 

. Each contestant may submit more than one entry. Send empty 
Plonters bog or wropper bearing a picture of Mr. Peanut with each 
entry, of send a hand-drawn facsimile of the label showing Mr. 
Peanut. On top of page write your name, home address, city and 
state. Fasten the bag, wrapper or picture to your entry. 

. Mail entries to Planters Contest Editor, Room 700, 7 East 12th St., 

New York 3, N. Y., to arrive by midnight February 1, 1950. No 

entries accepted ofter that dote. 

Prizes will be awarded to those submitting correct age of Mr. 


Peanut, and whose limericks ore considered best by the judges. 
The judges’ decision is final. Winners will be announced in the issue of this magazine 
of March 22, 1950. In the event of a tie for any prize offered, a prize identical with 
that tied for will be awarded each tying contestant. 





Kel of the yule inte 


It’s Saturday . and in the family’s new Chevrolet you get 
an extra kick out of heading back to Dad's old school 
for the big game. For you go in strictly All-American style 
moving as smoothly as a star halfback 
taking the hills with the power of a tackle 

rested, relaxed and refreshed 


he crowd for the kick-off' 


The Fleetline Deluxe 2-Door Sedan 


ie a The most Beaitéful BUY of a 


family know that Chevrolet is the 4/¢ car 
ow-price field longest, heaviest, with widest tread 
they know that Chevrolet is the only car in its field with all 
ese other extra value the world’s champion 
lve-in-head engine Center-Point Steering for easier, 
rer control Fisher Body styling and Unisteel Construction 
Certi-Safe brakes with Dubl-Life rivetless linings 
widest rims in its field plus extra low-pressure tires as 
tandard equipment curved windshield with 
) 


Panoramic Visibility? And when they realize that Chevrolet 


provides all these extra values at lowest cost, they'll thank you 


for leading the way to the nearest Chevrolet dealer 


T MOTOR DIV! N eneral Mot rporatron, DETROIT MICHIGAN 





TOOLS for TEACHERS 


MAKE YOUR TEACHING EASIER, MORE EFFECTIVE WITH THESE HELPFUL MATERIALS FOR COMING FEATURES. 


Pakistan 


PAMPHLETS: The Dominion of Pakistan, by Ben F. 
Crowson, Jr., 1947, 12¢, United Nations Education Center, 
334 Bond Building, Washington, D. C. Pakistan, by Lou 
Phillips, 1948, free, Pan American World Airways, 28-19 
Bridge Plaza North, Long Island City, 1, N. Y. Pakistan, 1949, 
free (limited supply), and Pakistan, 1948, free, Pakistan 
Consulate General, 12 East 65th Street, New York, N. Y. 
India and Pakistan: Progress Report, by P. Talbot, Rep. 
Vol. XXV, No. 7, 1949, 25¢, Foreign Policy Association, 
22 East 38th Street, New York 16, N. Y. 

ARTICLES: “Conflict Beyond the Indus,” B. Shiva Rao, 
Nation, July 16, 1949. “India: Trial Balance,” T. W. Wall- 
bank, Current History, April, 1949. “India Without 
Gandhi,” V. Sheean, Holiday, May, 1949. “Jinnah’s New 
Republic,” A. Roth, Nation, December 13, 1947. “Our Own 
Baedeker,” New Yorker, January 3, 1948. “Which Road for 
Pakistan,” R. Stead, Christian Science Monitor Magazine, 
June 26, 1948. “Pakistan Bids for Industry,” Business Week, 
April 17, 1948. 


United Nations 


For United Nations Week, October 17-24 


ARTICLES: “Yardstick for UNESCO,” B. Dexter, For- 
cign Affairs, October, 1949. “Getting Ready for United 
Nation’s Week,” American City, September, 1949. “My 150 
Days With the U. N.,”"gC. W. Nimitz, U. N. World, Sep- 
tember, 1949. “U. N. Is Doing a Job,” A. M. Rosenthal, 
Collier's, July 9, 1949. “Machinery of Peace,” H. V. Evatt, 
Nation, May 7, 1949. “U. N. and League, Contrasts and 
Lessons,” B. Moore, New York Times Magazine, April 24, 
1949. “What’s Good About the U. N.,” E. Iglauer, Harper's, 
April, 1949. 

BOOKS: How the United Nations Works, by Thomas F. 
Galt, $2.00 (Crowell, 1947). United Nations Primer, by 
Sigrid Arne, $2.50 (Rinehart, 1948). One World in the 
Making, by William Carr, $1.20 (Ginn, 1947). United Na- 
tions or World Government, by Julia Johnsen, $1.25 (H. W. 
Wilson, 1947). United Nations, by Herbert Evatt, $2.50 
Harvard University Press, 1948). Everyman’s United Na- 
tions, $11.00 (Department of Public Infurmation of the 
U. N., Lake Success, 1948. Additional materials are also 
available from this source.) 

. 


The Far West 


November 2 or 9 in Senior Scholastic and World Week 


November 9 in Junior Scholastic 


(This is the first article in a series on U. S. regions.) 


ARTICLES: “Why a Columbia Valley Authority?” R. O. 
Case, Nation’s Business, Oct., 1949. “West Coast Business 
Strides Along,” U. S. News & World Report, Aug. 12, 
'949. “Free Medicine: Tryout on Coast,” U. S. News & 
World Report, July 22, 1949. “State of Washington,” Holi- 
day, Sept., 1947. “The State of Oregon,” S$. H. Holbrook, 
American Mercury, March, 1949. “America Surges West- 
ward,” R. L. Neuberger, Survey, June, 1949. “To the West, 
Water Is Life and Death, R. L. Neuberge:, New York 
Times Magazine, Oct. 24, 1948. 





On California in particular: “Look What's Happened to 
California,” Carey McWilliams, Harper's, Oct., 1949, “Cali- 
fornia’s Next Hundred Years,” Max Stern, The Atlantic, 
Sept., 1949. “When the Yankees Took California,” S. H. 
Holbrook, American Mercury, Sept., 1949. “Six in the 
Money,” Fortune, Aug., 1949. “California, Horn of Plenty,” 
Simpich and Culver, National Geographic, May, 1949. 
‘California’s Biggest Headache,” Gov. Ear] Warren, Satur- 
day Evening Post, Aug. 14, 1948. 

BOOKS: Far West, by the Editors of Look (Houghton, 
1948) $5. Evergreen Land (Washington), N. Jones 
(Dodd, 1947) $3.50. Southern California Country, Carey 
McWilliams (Duell, 1946) $3.75. Great Northwest, Oscar 
Winther (Knopf, 1947) $4.50. Northwest Harvest, Victor 
Chittick (Macmillan, 1948) $4. Northwest Corner: Oregon 
and Washington, Henry Sheldon (Doubleday, 1948) $3.95. 
California in Our Time, Robert Cleland (Knopf, 1947) $4. 

FILMS and FILMSTRIPS: See last week's issues. 


Election of President 


In this issue Senior Scholastic and World Week 


GENERAL: Presidential Elections: The Twenty-third 
Annual Debate Handbook, Vol. One (Lucas Brothers, Co- 
lumbia, Mo., 1949) published under the auspices of the 
Committee on Debate Materials and Interstate Cooperation 
of the National University Extension Association. 

The Debaters’ Library: Part One—Presidential Elections: 
The Twenty-third Annual Debate Handbook (Vol. two) 
$1.50; Should Our Presidents Be Elected by Popular Vote? 
The Reference Shelf, Vol. XXI, No. 4 (H. W. Wilson Co., 
1949) $1.75 (approx.); Method of Electing the President, Edi- 
torial Research Reports, Washington, D. C., 1949, 75 cents. 
Part two—How to Predict Elections, Louis H. Bean (Knopf, 
1948), $2.50; The Congressional Digest: Debate Issue, 
Sept., 1949, 75 cents; Parties and Politics, Thorsten Sellin 
(Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social 
Science, Sept., 1948), $2. The entire Debaters’ Library 
may be obtained for $4.90 from NUEA Committee on 
Debate materials, Univ. of Wisconsin Extension Division, 
1327 University Avenue, Madison 5, Wis. Some additional 
free materials are also offered with orders for the complete 
Library. Part one may be purchased separately for $2.25, 
Part two for $2.90. 

“The Electoral College,” Henry Steele Commager, Senior 
Scholastic, Oct. 6, 1948. The Gallup Political Almanac for 
1948, American Institute of Public Opinion, 1948. Presi- 
dential Elections: From Abraham Lincoln to Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, Cortez Ewing (U. of Okla. Press, 1940). 

PRO-AND-CON MATERIAL: “Should We Scrap the 
Electoral College?” Senior Scholastic and World Week, Oct. 
6, 1948. “Should the United States Abolish the Electoral 
College?” Rotarian, July, 1949. Critical analysis of the 
Lodge-Gossett bill, Fortune, June, 1949. Congressional Di- 
gest, issue of April, 1948, and Sept., 1949. The Reviewing 
Stand weekly radio forum carried by stations of the Mutual 
Broadcasting System, will broadcast at 10:30 a.m. Central 
Standard Time, Sunday, November 13, a debate on the 
subject: “Resolved: That the President of the United States 
should be elected by the direct vote of the people.” Transcript 
of broadcast will be available from The Reviewing Stand, 
School of Speech, Northwestern University, Evanston, IIl., 
10 cents per copy. 
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How To... 


make one book dollar | 
do the work of ten... | 


make one order do the 
work of three... 


= 


save time—money 


Order 25¢-35¢ pocket-sized books, 
recommended for school use, from 


SCHOLASTIC 
BOOK SERVICE 


exclusive distributor to schools of 
books published by 


Pocket Books, Inc. 
Bantam Books, Inc. 


New American Library 


FILL IN AND MAIL COUPON FOR 


complete 
Scholastic 
Book Service 
Book List 


@ all 25¢-35¢ titles avail- 
able which are recom- 
mended for school study 


@ titles categorized 


@ annotations for each title 


see es SS eee eee ee eee eee ee eee 
SCHOLASTIC BOOK SERVICE 
7 East 12th St., New York 3, N. Y 


Please send copies of complete, 


annotated list of 25¢-35¢ books 
Name 


Schoo 


| 


Address 


City 


Zone 


i) 
=] 


| 


| Off the Press 


The American Spirit in Europe. A Sur- 
vey of Transatlantic Influences, by 
Halvdan Koht. U. of Pennsylvania 
Press, Philadelphia. 289 pp., $3.75. 


Foreign travelers in America have been 
commenting upon our mores since the 
early nineteenth century. Little, how- 


ever, has been done to evaluate the im- 
pact of American ideas and techniques | 


on European development. An effort to 


fill this gap has been made by Professor | 


Koht, a Norwegian historian who has 
been a visiting professor at 
American universities. 

He has surveyed our history 
colonial times to the present, and has 
drawn from it developments as broad as 
the growth of American industrial capi- 
talism and as narrow as the hairpin. He 
has weighed the impact of our early 
struggle for freedom, reform movements 
of the nineteenth century, American in- 
ventions, our colonial expansion, litera- 
ture, scientific contributions, and par- 
ticipation in two world wars to deter- 
mine their influence on Europe. 

Teachers of American histery will 
find the book useful as a background for 


leading | 


from 


GIVE 
YOUR STUDENTS 


the opportunity 

to obtain the 

Teen Age Book 

/ Club books re- 

Y viewed each 

month in their 

Scholastic Maga- 

zine—and the free 
book dividends. 


Students run their own T-A-B Clubs 
and love it—after you help them 
| get started. 





— # 


Parents are delighted to see their 
children bringing home good books 
and are grateful to teachers who 
help start T-A-B CLUBS. 


Teachers are rewarded a thousand- 
| fold when they see the reading hori- 
| zons broaden and love of books 

develop in their students. 


study of the greatly expanded role we | 


are playing in Europe since World War 
II 


Reading Is Fun. Developing Children’s | 
Reading Interests, by Roma Gans. | 


Bureau of Publications, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, N. Y. 52 
pp. (pamphlet), 60¢. 


This pamphlet is one in a new parent- 
teacher series which should help to forge 


a stronger link between family and class- | 
room. In non-technical, happily illus- | 


trated prose, Professor Gans of Teachers 


| College has suggested some ways by 


which the reading skill of youngsters | 


may be developed. Parents who worry 


| There 


are # TEEN AGE 


BOOK CLUBS— 
| 1—Junior T-A-B CLUB 


| for younger readers 
| 2—Senior T-A-B CLUB 

for senior high students 
Fill in 
ahd mail coupon, 
today, for 


about helping children to read lest it | 


conflict with school practice are offered | 


sound guidance. Teachers will be aided 


in linking children’s experience with | 


reading lessons. Encouragement in the 
home and the creation of a “reading 
climate” in the family circle is stressed 
by the author. 


Historical Fiction and Other Reading 
References for Classes in Junior and 
Senior High Schools, by Hannah Lo- 
gasa. McKinley Publishing Co., Phila- 
delphia. Fourth Revised and Enlarged 
Edition, 232 pp., $3.50. 


In this valuable volume, based on an 
original pamphlet, sponsored by the 
National for Social Studies, 

hers can find stories, biographies, 
ind historical non-fiction, ranging from 

primitive life to World War IT. 
—Howarp L. Hurwirz 


Council 


teac 


@ materials to offer this planned 
reading program to your stu- 
dents, and 


@ a free sample copy of one 
of the books 


TEEN AGE BOOK CLUB 
7 East 12th St., New York 3, N. Y. 


1 would like to try out (check one) 
the Junior T-A-B CLUB 
the Senior T-A-B CLUB 


Please send FREE Sample Book 


——E 
School 
Address 


City 





NATIONAL ADVISORY COUNCIL 
Dr. John W. Studebaker, Vice President 
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Or. Hobart M. Corning, Supt. of 
Schools, Washington, D.C. @ Dr. Henry 
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ference, Washington, D.C. @ Dr. Herold 
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Schools, Cleveland, Ohie @ Dr. Lloyd 
$. Michael, Superi dent, E s 
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Dean M. Schweickherd, State Commis- 
sioner of Education, St. Paul, Minn. 
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Teaching Aids for This Issue 


GUIDE FOR A LESSON PLAN 
Canada—(p. 5) 


How We Live in Canada—(p. 8) 


Aims for the pupil 

1. To understand the ways in which 
the people of the U.S. are united with 
their Canadian neighbors. 

2. To develop feelings of friendship 
between the young people in Canadian 
schools and boys and girls of the 
States. 

3. To learn some of the main facts 
of Canadian geography. 

4. To discover some of the interest- 
ing stories in Canadian history. 

5. To develop skill in the art of 
group conversation. 

Teaching devices used: games, group 
conversation. 

Portions of the curriculum served: 
oral English, geography. 


Procedure 
ORAL ENGLISH 

Last week we practiced letter writ- 
ing, one of the most commonly used 
forms of written language. This week 
we will try to develop skill in group 
conversation, that branch of oral 
English in which we all participate 
daily. 

Through the pages of Junior Scho- 
lastic, two young Canadians tell us 
this week about the kinds of recreation 
they enjoy, about the red letter days 
on their calendar, the family get-to- 
gethers they have, and the subjects 
they are studying both in and out of 
school. 

How would you open a conversation 
with Jean Bourgeois or Barbara Irwin, 
if they were to step into this class- 
room today? Perhaps you would begin 
to talk about ice hockey and skiing, 
or rodeos like the Calgary Stampede. 
You might start chatting about holi- 
days such as July 1 and July 4, or 
Victoria’s birthday and the 
February birthdavs of Washington and 


Queen 


Lincoln. Or would you begin to talk 
about school? If you should choose the 
subject of home customs for your con- 
versation with Jean and Barbara, you 
should try to recall what Pedro told 
us in the October 12 issue of Junior 
Scholastic about family ‘good times in 
the Valley of Mexico; what Maura and 
Brian had to say on October 5 about 
recreation in Ireland; and what Gor- 
den from Scotland and Iris from Eng- 
land said last week about family fua 
and red letter days. 

Read “How We Live in Canada” 
and then volunteer for one of the 


group conversation topics listed on the 
board: 
Group Conversation 1: Family cus- 
toms 
Group Conversation 2: 
winter sports 
Group Conversation 3: Schools 
Group Conversation 4: Historical 
backgrounds 
Group Conversation 5; Languages 
Arrange a semicircle of chairs for 
the seating of from six to ten pupils. 
Each group should select a leader who 
can be counted on to start the talk and 
to keep it rolling by throwing out a 
comment, a question, or another con- 
versation stimulant when the participa- 
tion in the discussion grows sluggish. 
(If the class lacks experience in in- 


Summer and 








INVITATION TO A PARTY 


Scholastic’s Annual Thanksgiving Party and Buffet Supper 
at the Conventions of 
The National Council of Teachers of English 


AND 


The National Council 


for the 


Social Studies 


will be held on Thanksgiving Day, November 24, 1949. 


Teachers who are subscribers in classroom quantities to one of the 
Scholastic family of magazines, and chairmen of English or Social 
Studies departments in those high schools using classroom quantities 
are cordially invited to these two annual social events. 


Thanksgiving Party at 
SOCIAL STUDIES COUNCIL 
Lord Baltimore Hotel 
Baltimore, Maryland 
5:30—7:30 P. M. 


Thanksgiving Party at 
ENGLISH COUNCIL 
Statler Hotel 

Buffalo, New York 
5:45—7:45 P. M. 


R.S.V.P. 


(Send acceptance form below. Admission by Guest Card only 
which will be mailed to you.) 


Scholastic Magazines, 7 East 12th Street, N. Y. 3, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: 


| accept with pleasure Scholastic’s invitation to the annual Thanksgiving 


party. | plan to attend the 


—_______National Council for the Social Studies convention 
—______National Council of Teachers of English convention 








City Zone 


State 





Check magazine used: [] Senior Scholastic; "] World Week; (| Junior Scholastic; 
(] Practical English; (} Literary Cavalcade. 











COMING IN JUNIOR 
SCHOLASTIC 


Next Issue: November 2 


Theme Article: Farmers of India 
(The Middle Ganges Valley), a 
film-text article. 

Spotlight on America: Great Lakes 
Shipping. 

November 9 

Theme Article: Pakistan. 

World Friendship Series: How We 
Live in Pakistan 

Thanksgiving Play. 








formal 
the teacher ma\ 


roup talk in the school 


wish to read aloud the 


yg room, 
he 

following samplings of conversation by 

way of suggesting the varying patterns 


into which an exchange ot can 


fall.) 


views 


Family Customs 


Leaper: The young people from 
ther countries who wr 
Scholastic all t 


good times their families 


Junior 
have 
Suarez 


said about his 


toget} 
I remember what Pedro 
the Valley of Mexico 
family getting together with the 1 


ita 


bors to sing and play the 
this week Jean Bourgeois from (¢ 
talks about singing 
home. Are their 
mms different from ours? 
Pupit: Not so different 


We often sing together when 


Canadian 


tunes at family 


very 


mit on picnics 
Puru Whe n I was at 
sang around the camp fire 
PupiL: So did we 
Pupu.: Do you know “Old MacDon- 
ild Had a Farm”? Let’s sing it 
to hum the song and others join her 
PupiL: You are talking about cam 


now but we were dis 


camp we 
tn} 


Begins 


songs 
1 
home customs 

Pupit: You're right 


get back to the subject 
} 


Mary 


Jean says 


Lou 


ave family 
Christmas 
French-( inadians g 
New Year's Day instead of ¢ 
Puru Ie an says that his far 
iis uncles’ families 


reunions 
and New 


exc hange 


} ill get tog 
one home on holidays. | 


| 


pe yple of all ages can be 


square dances while his 
the outh ors ind some 
plavs a violin 
Puri: That must be fun. We 
rents home f 
ind uncl 


ind my aunt 


Puri: In our family we always 
celebrate each other’s birthdays. We 
have a cake with candles and presents 
for the person whose birthday it is. 
Sometimes we all make up birthday 
rhymes like this— 

We will always remember 
November two, 

Dear sister Alice, happy 
birthday to you. 

Purit: Did you make that up, Jean- 
etter 

Pupit: No, but 
rhymes my 
birthday 

Puri 
about family 


that’s one of the 
sister received on her 
What does Barbara Irwin say 
parties in Canada? I for- 
ret 

Pupit: Well, I remember 
talks about Thanksgiving 

Puru Yes ind she 
Thank giving <¢ 
Monday in October 

Pupit: Barbara out going 
on a trip to Alberta with her | 
They saw the Calgary Stampede out 
J 
there 


y 
Pupu 


that she 
says their 
mes on the second 
ilso tells al 


irents. 


Lots of families take 


T hat’s 


trips to- 
gether a custom evervwhere, I 
guess 

Pupit: Pedro 
of his village 

Purn 
trv together last summer 

Puri We did too, Bob. We 


to see my grandparents in Indiana 


said that the 
seldom go far from 


Our family went to the 


went 


Languages 

Leaper: Did you that Jean 
Bourgeois Ontario savs he can 
eak both English and French? 
Puru Yes whether 
bara Irwin knows both languages 
inything about it. 
I don’t believe she speaks 
French. She lives in Toronto, she 

Pup That's right And she 
tions that you do not hear French spoken 
] t 1 Montreal and 


ner Cy is you Gao ln 


notice 
from 
sp 
Bar- 

She 


I wonder 


doesn’t say 
Puri 
Savs. 


men- 


in 
Que bec. 

Pupru 
than 


, 
ple spe ik tw 


It’s a good thing to know more 
me language Lots of young peo- 
w even three languages 
mber those two kids 


Maura and Brian 
h and Engli 


nowadays. I reme 
from Ireland 


ibout le 


telling 


Puri 
me Italian 
Purr: TFT am learning 1 and 
write Heb 
Pupit: M 
: ' 
In high scn 0] 


Puri: This inf 


ching 


is studying German 


sister 
] 

x0. di 1 inguages 
That’s away 


In Winnipeg—that’s in 


buy 


1round Edmonton 
Alhe ta 
Manitoba—you 


can newspapers 


printed in twenty-three languages. So 
there must be people from many parts 
of the world living in central Canada. 

Pupit: That's true of the States also, 
Bob. You can buy newspapers printed 
in many different languages. 

Pupt.: Some Canadian boys and girls 
are reading this issue of Junior Scholastic 


GEOGRAPHY 


A large map of Canada, tracing its 
outer borders only, is drawn on the 
board. 

Game I—Where Is [t? (10—15 min- 
utes) 

1. On each of ten slips of white 
paper one of the 
Canadian provinces—Nova Scotia, New 
Brunswick Edward Island, 
Newfoun Ontario, Al- 
berta, Saskatchewan, Manitoba, Brit- 
ish ( ! 


write the name of 
Prince 
land, Quebec, 
1 
HWuMmMoa 


Continued on page 3-T) 


QUICK-QUIZ_ 


Ten Questions for a Five-Minute Quiz 


1. In what 
of Canada formed? (1867) 

2. What is the name of 
forest land, rich in minerals 
more than half of Canada? 
Shield 

3. How 
Canada? 

4. What province supplies most of 
Canada’s petroleum? Alberta) 
5. How manv territories are in north- 
Two 


year was the Dominion 
the rocky 
that covers 
(Laurentian 
many are there in 
Ten 


prov nces 


ern Canada? 

6. In what vear did Newfoundland 
join the Dominion of Canada? (1949 

What nation has lent money to 

Ecuador to build a road that will help 
link the Pan-American Highway? (Unit- 
ed States 

8. Jawaharlal Nehru is the 
minister of what nation? (India) 

9. What built the first jet 
passenger plane to fly in the Americas? 
(Canada 

10. How old was the U.N. on Oc- 
tober 24, 1949? (Four vears old) 


prime 


country 


Answers to Quiz-Word Puzzle, p. 13 


21-Canal; 23-toast 


30-me 


26-Ed 


Answers to Citizenship Quiz, p. 15 


TRIP TO CANADA: lI-larger than; 2- 
ea 3-territories; 4-Newfoundland -In- 
dependence Day; 6-fur tr < pany 


"2. JEAN AND BARBARA: 1-b; 2-b: 3 
4- 
TRUE OR FALSE: 1-F 


-F 
4 


3-b; 4-a 


6-F; 7- 8- 
NEWS EXPERT: 1-d; 2-¢ 
PI¢ YOU: 1-C 


ICTURES TO GUIDE 
Rica; 2-A 





